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Last Chance 
Entries Close April 15 


$ 10) () im prizes 


COULD YOU USE 


SOME EXTRA MONEY? 


Who couldn’t! Well here’s your chance to win up to $50 by merely 


writing a good letter on the subject, ““What Telephony, the Journal of 


the Telephone Industry, means to me.” 


Ist Prize *50 
2nd Prize *.30 
brad Prize *20 


Letters may be as long or short as you wish; 
typewritten preferably; must be on company 
letterhead. Contest closes April 15 and win- 
ners’ names will be published in the April 27 
issue which will be the Spring Construction 
Issue of Telephony. 


Just to help you get started—What features 
of Telephony appeal to you most? Does 
Telephony keep you informed on develop- 
ments in the telephone business? Do you get 
useful ideas from its pages? Have you been 


of more value to your company by reason of 


your subscribing to Telephony? Do you 
derive benefit by reading the advertising 
pages? Is Telephony helpful in sustaining 
interest in your work? 


If you will give a few minutes’ reflection to 
the subject, ““What Telephony means to me” 
you may then be able to write a_prize- 
winning letter. It’s worth trying anyway. 
don’t you think so? 


We will be eagerly waiting to have your let- 
ter and if you win we will be equally glad 
to send you your check. 
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Seen ET Vee With But FULL TELEPHONE SERVICE IS STAYING 
STROMBERG-CARLSON In addition to providing both central office and intercommunicating service without 
2-10 SYSTEM. the presence of a PBX operator, the Stromberg-Carlson 2-10 System provides an- 
other service important to busy offices where overtime work is common: 

With a PBX board, only those stations which are plugved up are available for 
service after the operator leaves, but with a Stromberg-Carlson 2-10 System, each of 
the 10 stations is available for instant use twenty-four hours a day. 
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The Stromberg-Carlson 2-10 System consists of 10 lines and 2 trunks. On the base 





: of each telephone are 12 non-locking push buttons for ringing selectively any 

hk local telephone and for answering, holding, transferring or originating central 
office calls. Each station is arranged for secret service on both central office trunks. 
Write for illustrated Bulletin giving complete information about the 

kJ Stromberg-Carlson 2-10 System and the sales opportunities 

a it opens up in your territory 

i: STROMBERG - CARLSON TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

hy Factory and General Offices: 100 Carlson Road, Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A, 

Jk Branch Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Toronto 
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Kellogg established the policy of strict integrity in 


product and customer relations to safeguard the 


investments made in Kellogg equipment. 


43 YEARS... 


The Operating man has relied upon this policy as 
proved by Kellogg's sound, healthy growth. The 
continuation of this policy is pledged for the good 
of the industry. 
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By LELAND WRIGHT 


Manager and Secretary, Alexandria Telephone Co., Alexandria, Minn. 


total number of stations served. Bell 
System averages are slightly better 
but they, too, are unsatisfactory. It 
appears that the larger the city the 
higher the percentage of extension 
development. Generally throughout 
the country, we are serving fewer 
farm stations than we did in 1920. 
We can conclude then that we have 


OPPORTUNITIES for selling service in the telephone field 
have been too long neglected, particularly the two live mar- 
kets—extensions and farm stations. If they hope to improve 
their revenues, telephone people must improve their selling 
procedures! In order to plan positive sales effort, study 
the economic and social backgrounds of various classes 


of prospective subscribers. Address at Texas convention 





VEN THOUGH Minnesota and 
Texas are at the extreme north 
and south borders of the United 

States, our telephone problems are 
quite analogous. That being the 
case, when I say ‘we’ or ‘us,’ it is 
with reference to us as telephone 
brethern. State lines, geographical 
and topographical characteristics or 
political viewpoints will be forgotten. 
We are here as staunch believers in 
the importance of the telephone to 
the world today. 


Let’s get directly to the point then. 
We must consider the necessity for 
selling more telephone service in or- 
der to offset increased expenses of 
operation brought about as a result 
of the application of the Wage-Hour 
Law, increased taxes, etc. We can 
assume that all of us have been af- 
fected adversely by governmental 
burdens of one kind or another. We 
need not, therefore, go into details 
as to how we are affected; instead, 
we can talk about what we are going 
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to do to offset these increased ex- 
penses of operation. 

To touch lightly upon the history 
of our business, we recall that our 
growth up to 1930 followed the ex- 
pansion of industry, the development 
of natural resources and the increase 
of international trade. Since that 
time, we have said that the drouth, 
the depression and the “New Deal’ 
with its accompanying program of 
“government-in-business” have been 
the cause of what problems we have 
today. 

True, in the United States, we 
have reached the highest stage of 
telephone development in our his- 
tory. When the situation is analyzed 
we learn that some parts of our busi- 
ness have continued with a natural 
growth; other parts have suffered. 
But had we put forth a little more 
sales effort, perhaps our gain in sta- 
tions would be even higher. 

Residence extensions account for 
slightly more than 4 per cent of our 


two markets within our present plant 
areas—extensions and farm stations. 
Both require sales effort of the most 
positive kind. Both can be reached 
with little capital outlay. Both will 
add an impetus to our otherwise nat- 
ural growth. Both offer an oppor- 
tunity for increased revenues to off- 
set increased wages and taxes. Both 
will add strength to the overall pur- 
pose of telephone service. 

Before discussing means and meth- 
ods of reaching these markets, let’s 
review some of the economic and 
social backgrounds of the various 
classes of prospective subscribers so 
we can plan our sales efforts to their 
levels. ‘Here is really a challenge as 
great or greater than added govern- 
mental laws and taxes. 


An Economic View of 

Prospective Subscribers 
Taking the population of the 
United States at 130 millions, we 
find that only 77 per cent of our peo- 
ple can be included in our system of 
democratic economics. The other 23 
per cent, or about 30 millions, belong 
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to no economic system. They are the 
dispossessed and the unemployables. 
Our only possible opportunity for 
telephone revenue from this group 
is through the governmental agen- 
cies which are set up for the care 
of these people. No doubt some of 
our telephone taxes are indirectly al- 
lotted to these agencies, so as they 
expand we should be alert to see that 
adequate telephone service is pro- 
vided. 

An official in public welfare work 
in Minnesota commented on the effi- 
ciency of dial service for public in- 
stitutions. Equipment of this kind 
can be purchased directly from 
the manufacturers according to 
recent advertisements appearing in 
nationally-circulated magazines. We 
must be careful not to allow this 
business to slip away from us. Ob- 
taining new revenues through these 
new government set-ups is perhaps a 
left-handed procedure, but it is about 
our only prospect of receiving income 
from this vast number of persons 
who belong to no economic system. 

What about the 30 million people 
who are employed in industry in this 
country? What can they offer for 
new telephone revenue? This situ- 
ation is also discouraging at first. 

The average wage of the worker 
in industry is about $1,250 per year. 
We are told that this amount cannot 
provide an adequate living for a 
family of four. Our standard of liv- 
ing is higher than any in the world, 
yet the wage is below our mainte- 
nance level. It is pretty difficult to 
ask a man to install a telephone 
when he is barely able to eke out a 
living for himself and family, isn’t 
it? Still 61 per cent of our national 
income today is from 40 per cent of 
our adult population who are work- 
ing for someone else in industry. 
Can we assume then that 61 per cent 





"Millions of dollars are spent .. . to 


reestablish farm investments and values, 
but our own farm business has gone to 
pot completely,” declared LELAND 
WRIGHT. "Our selling procedures 
must be improved. . . . We seem to 
need organization for selling our serv- 
ice just as much as we need it for pro- 
tecting our investments.” 


of our telephone revenue comes from 
this class too? 


Farmer’s Income Is Small Part 
of National Income 


The farmers, another 30 million, 
provide less than 15 per cent of our 
national income today as against 25 
per cent in 1910. One-third of our 
population lived on farms 30 years 
ago but less than a fourth are rural 
residents today. We like to think 
that when agriculture profits so does 
this nation, but economists tell us 
that industrialists depend on the wel- 
fare of one another rather than on 
the purchasing power of the farmer. 








Company-owned stations Service Business Residence 
Total Farm Stations Extensions Extensions 
MINNESOTA: 
50 Independent 
Exchanges ..... — Sia 8,997 4,739 1,226 807 
50 Independent Ex- 
changes (1929) 30,508 10,838 5,164 881 518 
Bell-Owned 
Exchanges 362,842 11,687 18,818 18,820 16,480 
TEXAS: 
3 Independent 
Exchanges 10,561 522 101 1,882 466 
All (829) 
Independent 
Exchanges ........ 143,565 24,175 14,175 10,000(est) 7,000(est) 
274 Bell-Owned 
Exchanges . 569,506 5,870 18,095 40,912 30,649 








Some comparative telephone statistics of Texas and Minnesota for 1939. 
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Land has dropped 50 per cent in 
value since 1918, and over one-fourth 
of our farms have been lost by fore- 
closure since that time, so that ten- 
ancy has increased by 18 per cent. 

Comparing the farmer to the fac- 
tory worker, his per capita cash in- 
come is only $260 per year or about 
$1,190 for each of the 7,000,000 farm 
families. He is affected by rising 
costs and governmental intervention 
the same as we in the telephone busi- 
ness. His investment remains intact 
with little prospect for added rev- 
enues. Well-intentioned governmen- 
tal aid has thus far failed in large 
part to effect improvement in the 
economic status of this group. 

Perhaps we should stop delving in- 
to our economic picture as it seems 
to be getting tougher right along! 
May we restate then: Twenty-three 
per cent of our people have no in- 
come, 61 per cent of our revenues are 
derived from a class living on a non- 
maintenance standard, and the farm- 
er scratches the earth like a chicken 
for a bare subsistence. We must 
agree that the situation from this 
standpoint offers little cause for en- 
couragement. 

We have all been in close contact 
with these conditions for years. 
When we consider what other busi- 
nesses have done in spite of them 
perhaps we, as telephone men, have 
been in too close contact. Perhaps 
we have become pessimistically soft- 
hearted and complacent and have not 
done as good a job as we like to tell 
ourselves at conventions such as this. 
Or perhaps we are like the three 
blind men describing the elephant— 
a story well known to you all. 

Is it not possible that we have en- 
gaged in some degree of blind grop- 
ing instead of a well-planned ap- 
proach to our problem? A negative 
rather than a positive viewpoint in 
attempting its solution? 

Fortune Magazine recently stated 
that: “The United States’ frontier 
has changed, is still mysterious, 
is still vast, is becoming inter- 
national The U. S. frontier 
was the particular wonder of the 
19th century, that tremendous, ugly 
century with some special kind of 
iron in its blood ... The U. S. fron- 
tier was the most dynamic expres- 
sion of this expanding world. 

“The U.S. frontier was essentially 
a system, the most natural and effi- 
cient in the world, for getting at the 
future .. . Real wealth was exploited 
by individual initiative .. . and the 
U. S. economy has never proved that 
it can operate without the periodic 
injection of new wealth.” 


‘Please turn to page 30) 





PHILCO sires you 


Flote in Steel-Glass 
BATTERIES 


Philco’s exclusive Floté in Steel-Glass 
design and construction eliminate low 
cells—giving longer life and lower mainte- 
nance. Superior performance — proved by 
years of service in leading telephone 
exchanges throughout the world. 


Let Our Engineers Help Solve Your Problems. Write 


PHILCO, Battery Division 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In the Nation’s Capital 








by Francis X. Welch 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


THE O’MAHONEY BILL, which rewards employers who use 


less-than-average machinery and make a more-than-average 


use of labor, will not pass Congress during this session . . . 


Trends in spoken languages towards unification are arous- 


ing special interest among telephone men 


honey of Wyoming introduced a 

bill in the United States Senate 
that would penalize employers who 
make “more than average” use of 
machinery. This would be done by 
placing a differential tax upon such 
machinery and by rewarding (with 
a corresponding deduction in tax) 
those employers who use “less than 
average” machinery and make a 
“more than average” use of labor 
instead. 

The action of the Wyoming Sena- 
tor was viewed with surprise and, 
to some extent, alarm in the busi- 
ness community. It is not that any- 
one has the slightest idea _ that 
O’Mahoney’s bill will be enacted at 
this session. It won’t; but that gen- 
erally level-headed legislators like 
Senator O’Mahoney should play the 
game of the “technophobes” is 
viewed in some quarters as an 
ominous portent. 


IT FEBRUARY, Senator O’Ma- 


It recalls President Roosevelt’s 
statement of several weeks ago to 
the effect that it is becoming more 
difficult to “find jobs faster than in- 
vention can take them away.” Both 
of these attitudes fit in with the 
general defeatist atmosphere con- 
cerning the future of American 
political economy which has over- 
shadowed the second administration 
of the New Deal. The western Sen- 
ator is perhaps suffering from too 
much exposure to the academic 
Jeremiahs who have been turning 
his (TNEC) committee into a wail- 
ing wall of recent weeks. 

It may surprise some to know 
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that the only Senator to offer seri- 
ous objection to the bill was Senator 
Norris of Nebraska—so often in the 
forefront of any movement for radi- 
cal reform. Senator Norris declared 
that O’Mahoney’s bill would “put a 
tax upon human progress and that 
it would act as a preventive of all 
technological inventions that would 
improve anything now in existence.” 

It is easy enough to ridicule Sen- 
ator O’Mahoney’s bill by reducing it 
to an absurdity. One might argue, 
for example, that since a steam 
shovel throws a couple of hundred 
ditch-diggers out of work, it would 
be socially desirable to retire the 
steam shovel and hire a battalion of 
manual laborers. But the same 
argument can be pushed to an ab- 
surdity by suggesting that, by the 
same token, one should take the 
hand shovel away from each laborer 


and give him a tablespoon—thereby 
making still more jobs. 
UT RIDICULING the O’Ma- 


honey bill is not going to end 
its agitation. The ‘“technophobes” 
would be able to offer rational de- 
fenses fo such arguments by stating 
that they do not want to have in- 
dustry necessarily step backward 
from the prevailing technological 
practice—but merely want to re- 
strain it from going ahead too far 
and too fast. In other words, they 
argue that the machinery should be 
checked long enough to let the em- 
ployment factor catch up with the 
general march of progress. 
The real fallacy of even this modi- 









fied explanation of the O’Mahoney 
bill is that it would put industry into 
a straight jacket. Further technical 
advancement would be virtually cut 
off by the artificial penalty put on 
progress. To bring the problem 
home: A telephone company whose 
ordinary, preconceived business 
plans call for conversion of a cer- 
tain exchange from manual switch- 
ing to automatic dial operation, 
could do so only under the shadow 
of extra taxation. 

In a statement accompanying the 
introduction of his bill, Senator 
O’Mahoney referred to a report on 
the profits of 669 major corporations 
—all heavily mechanized — which 
indicated that profits in 1939 had 
increased more than 83 per cent. He 
cited 103 utility companies which 
during the same year had registered 
profit increases of only 11 per cent, 
although he did not refer to com- 
munication utilities particularly. 

“The appalling fact,” said the 
Senator, “is that profits of industry 
are increasing, but employment is 
not keeping pace with the increase 
of production.” Incidentally, the 
bill was introduced just before the 
TNEC went into its hearings on 
technological unemployment. This 
would indicate that these hearings 
may be used as a sounding board to 
smoke up agitation for the pending 
bill. It is not at all unlikely that 
some mention will be made about the 
technological practice in the tele- 
phone industry, among others, dur- 
ing these sessions. 


T SHOULD not be necessary at 

this date, in view of the great 
weight of historical evidence, to de- 
fend the machine against the recur- 
rent charge that it is an enemy of 
employment. True, temporary dis- 
location of employment may take 
place when a machine is first put 
into operation. But the jobs that 
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are lost at one point are offset by re- 
ducing cost of production or better 
productions, which increase the de- 
mand and, therefore, increase the 
jobs. 

It may be argued that society has 
an obligation to take care of this 
temporary dislocation by working 
out some relief for the paid workers 
who are displaced by the initial es- 
tablishment of machinery; but the 
O’Mahoney bill is not so flexible. 
Once its tax were imposed on the 
particular employers, it would prob- 
ably stay imposed as long as the 
machine remained in production. 

This would seem almost necessar- 
ily to imply that machinery is anti- 
social. One wonders just how much 
better off we would all be if the 
great automotive industry of the 
United States had refrained from 
mass production methods, and was 
still having workers hammer out 
funny-looking automobiles by hand 
to sell for nearly $2,000 each. 


ECENT comments in this de- 
partment on the role of the 
telephone and other communications 
industries in trending national and 
international spoken languages to- 
wards unification seem to have 
aroused special interest among tele- 
phone men. As a result of this dis- 
cussion, one Bell executive wrote in 
to inquire whether the federal gov- 
ernment here in Washington was 
doing anything about observing and 
analyzing English language trends 
in the United States. 

Another official from a western In- 
dependent company wrote in to in- 
quire if your correspondent were 
sure of what he was talking about 
in stating that the number of spoken 
languages in the world is actually 
decreasing, and that communications 
services are responsible. The West- 
erner said he had no reason to ques- 
tion the figures given in this de- 
partment, but was a bit puzzled as 
to why the number of spoken lan- 
guages should be decreasing while 
world population is still increasing. 

With respect to the first inquiry, 
your correspondent got in touch with 
the Library of Congress and found 
that, while there are a great many 
written volumes on the subject of 
phonetics and language variations, 
the federal government has as yet 
done little organized research along 
this line. About the nearest thing 
was a “folk-song project” under- 
taken a couple of years ago. 

The primary purpose of this proj- 
ect, of course, was musical re- 
search. Phonographic transcriptions 
were made of folk songs in various 
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FRONT COVER 


MEN who work the soil must derive 
great satisfaction and feel especially 
close to God and nature when crops 
are ready to be harvested. And truly 
it is a beautiful and inspiring sight to 
see rolling fields of sun-ripened wheat, 
a closeup view of which is shown on 
the front cover. 

While wheat-raising is not confined 
to any certain section of our United 
States, it ranks high among the agri- 
cultural products of Kansas and Ne- 
braska. And when wheat crops are 
damaged by drouth or other causes, 
the telephone men are concerned along 
with the farmers, for crop failures or 
shortages have a direct effect upon 
revenues of telephone companies in 
those sections. 

That wheat and other agricultural 
crops are important to prosperity in 
their states will not be forgotten when 
members of the Kansas Telephone 
Association meet this week in Topeka 
for their annual convention April 3 
and 4 and also when Nebraskans 
gather next week at Kearney on April 
9 and 10 to attend their annual state 
meeting. 


and, sometimes, isolated sections of 
the country; and, incidentally, the 
respective native dialect is revealed 
in these recordings. Yankees, Crack- 
ers, hill-billies, and other sectional 
groups have their colloquial speech 
engraved on disks for the edification 
of posterity. A Library of Congress 
expert in charge of the work is now 
engaged in analyzing and codifying 
the results. 

More pertinent, perhaps, is a sur- 
vey reported to be carried on at 
3rown University, Providence, R. I., 
where similar studies are made of 
detailed speech differences in the 
English language between regional 
areas, states, and even cities. 

Sufficient data along this line has 
not been collected to prove in detail 
to what extent these local dialects 
are passing. That is to say, there 
is no reliable record as yet compiled 
of the number and “depth” (i.e., 
extent of departure from normal 
speech custom) of local dialects 
spoken in the United States in 1900, 
for example, as compared with the 
present day. 

But experts are agreed that the 
dialects are diminishing, both in 
number and in “depth,” regardless 
of general population growth. And, 
further, this trend has been greatly 
accelerated during recent years as 


the result of greater facility of 
speech communication — notably 
through the media of telephone and 
radio broadcasting. Greater ease of 
transportation, which came with the 
railroad, the automobile, and im- 
proved highways, has also helped the 
trend along considerably. 

In other words, the Southerner of 
former years, who was proud of his 
Southern accent and was even occa- 
sionally inclined to exaggerate it for 
the benefit of strangers from other 
parts of the country, has gradually 
had his ear attuned to a more com- 
mon, uniform national average style 
of speech. Likewise, the down-East- 
erner has become self-conscious of 
his broad “a” and emasculated “r” 
as the result of constantly hearing 
less distorted diction from others 
over the radio and over the tele- 
phone. It’s the same way with other 
sections, and every section has more 
than enough of its own characteris- 
tics. 

Of course, these local dialects are 
not going to disappear quickly or 
completely—especially in remote ter- 
ritory—but there is no doubt that 
modern communication facilities are 
bringing pressure towards a uniform 
speech into far-flung places. that 
could otherwise never be reached. 

Dr. Otto Jespersen, professor of 
the English language at the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen, stated on this 
point: 


One of the most important events 
in the linguistic evolution of historical 
times is the springing up of the great 
national common languages, standard 
languages, which are driving out the 
local dialects; those who speak them 
do not betray by their speech where 
they come from. Several factors have 
operated to bring about that sociable 
intercourse between people hailing 
from different districts which makes 
them drop specific local peculiarities, 
not only such traits as are easily no- 
ticed and, therefore, often ridiculed 
by people from other parts, but also 
those indescribable and hardly percep- 
tive variations which go together to 
constitute a local idiom... . 

The upshot of all this is that the 
rise of great standard languages is due 
to a great many forces at play at the 
same time. And it is important to 
notice that several of these have never 
been so strong as they are nowadays 
—and we are now witnessing the rise 
of one new factor which may prove 
one of the most potent of them all, 
wireless broadcasting. We may, there- 
fore, look forward to a great process 
of unification in the future. 


HIS BRINGS us to the second 

letter of inquiry. There can be 
no dispute that not only the total 
number of languages is diminishing 
but, what is even more important, 
the total number of persons in the 
world speaking or learning to speak 
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one or more of the dozen leading 
languages is increasing by leaps and 
bounds. This obviously reflects the 
impact of international communica- 
tions service, even though the move- 
ment may have been set in motion by 
the imperial accomplishments dur- 
ing the last two centuries of the 
major European powers, which 
planted their languages along with 
their flags in newly - acquired for- 
eign territories. 

Meillet and Cohen, noted experts 
on this subject, in their volume, 
“The Languages of the World,” in- 
dexed 6,760 different tongues and 
systems of writing of which the 
world has ever had historical know]l- 
edge. Yet, the officers of the French 
Academy, in recently listing the ac- 
tual number of languages spoken to- 
day, put the present-day figure at 
only 2,796. 

On the basis of population, the 
number of persons in the world 


speaking the main European tongues 
is growing out of all proportion to 
the general population trend. If we 
bar the three great Oriental root 
languages (Chinese, Hindu, and Jap- 
anese), which are so badly split up 
by dialects as to be mutually incom- 
prehensible in many, many instances, 
the English language easily leads 
the world with 216,000,000. Com- 
pared with other tongues, the Eng- 
lish language is relatively an ideal 
of uniformity, because everyone who 
speaks it can at least understand 
in a general way anyone else who 
speaks it. 

The Russian language comes next 
with 166,000,000 persons talking it, 
but it is split up to quite an extent, 
with such distorted dialects that 
folks in many sections of the Soviet 
republic would not have the slightest 
idea of what their countrymen from 
other sections were talking about. 

Spanish is third with 102,000,000 
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speakers in the world, and it is fairly 
uniform except for some degenera- 
tion in remote sections of South and 
Central America, where it has been 
too freely diluted with native Indian 
dialects. German ranks fourth, with 
nearly 80,000,000 speakers, and 
French fifth, with nearly 70,000,000 
speakers—all fairly uniform. 

The steady drift towards these 
major tongues is accounted for 
chiefly in areas where it has become 
a second, or adopted, tongue. Whole 
tribes of native peoples are adopt- 
ing simultaneously some European 
language; first as a commercial ex- 
pedient, then as a substitute, and 
finally in preference to their own 
primitive language. 

The Chinese writer, Lin-Yutang, 
estimated that before the Boxer up- 
rising, around the turn of the cen- 
tury, there were hardly more than 
a score of people in the whole Chin- 
ese capital of Peking who could 
speak or understand English. Now, 
some sort of a knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language is looked upon in China 
as a mark of ordinary good educa- 
tion. 


Over the long range, this trend 
may have a considerable effect upon 
the telephone business, as such—es- 
pecially if future peace and pros- 
perity brings its promised expansion 
in international communications. It 
is self-evident that the more people 
there are who speak the English 
language, the more potential contacts 
there are for service in this country. 
Increased interest in and study of 
the major tongues are inevitably re- 
flected in increased communication 
of various forms between people who 
find that they can speak the same 


language. 
w Ww 


REA to Be Discussed’ 
at Nebraska Convention 


One of the subjects of interest to be 
discussed April 9 and 10, in Kearney, 
Neb., at the convention of the Nebraska 
Telephone Association will deal with 
the lavish use of federal money in ex- 
tending rural electrification. Such ex- 
tension has forced smaller companies 
to metallicize lines and spend money 
that most of them could not afford and 
resulted in the loss of many subscrib- 
ers who, forced to choose between 
telephone and electric service because 
of narrowed incomes, dropped tele- 
phone service. 


If it had not been for the activities 
of the national association in obtaining 
exemption for them from the Wage- 
Hour law, many of the smaller com- 
panies would be forced out of business. 








A Toll Compensation Lesson 












For Independent Companies 


the plucky fight little Finland put up against the 
Russian giant, it is in order to consider the battle 


T THESE DAYS when the world is still applauding 


of the Jamestown (N. Y.) Telephone Corp. against the 
New York (Bell) Telephone Co. over toll compensation. 

In both instances it was a fight between a little fel- 
low and a big antagonist. However, while the Finns 
lost their four-month war, the Jamestown company 
won the final court decision after seven years of litiga- 
tion with the largest subsidiary of the Bell System. 
Nobody will insult the New York Telephone Co. by 
comparing it to the Russian Soviet government, but as 
to relative sizes of the two contestants the parallel 
holds good. 

The result of this famous case carries a lesson which 
Independent telephone companies, that complain about 
the compensation they receive from the Bell Long Lines 
department, might well consider. This is especially 
true with another toll rate reduction about to take 
effect May 1, by agreement between the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and the Federal Communica- 
Commission. John H. Wright, head of the 
Jamestown Telephone Corp., has a deserved reputation 


tions 


for being a determined fighter for his rights—like a 
but what he accomplished, others can do 
as well, under similar conditions. 


regular Finn 


HE FACTS briefly stated are: The Jamestown 
"Sass Corp. discovered in 1931 that it was 

not receiving a fair share of toll revenues under 
its 1919 contract with the New York Telephone Co. 
Mr. Wright had a cost study made by the Gustav Hirsch 
organization and then notified the Bell company the 
contract would be terminated February 29, 1932. 

The Jamestown company following that date con- 
tinued to handle the toll business so the public interest 
was not impaired because of any dispute between the 
corporations, but it withheld the revenue to which it 
claimed title. The New York Telephone Co. sued for 
$189,000 and the case dragged along until March 12, 
1940, principally because the Bell would not accept 
defeat in two previous court hearings and delayed the 
proceedings in various ways. 

After giving notice of terminating the 1919 con- 
tract, the Jamestown company sought to work out a 
new and compensatory contract with the New York 
company, but all such negotiations were futile. Accom- 
panying the notice of cancellation, the Jamestown com- 
pany offered a contract which would afford it a fair 
compensation based on costs. Billings were made on 
that basis, but the New York company returned the 
remittances, afterward bringing suit for $189,000 plus 
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$17,000 interest. This suit was won by the James- 
town company in 1937, the court finding ‘‘no cause for 
action” on the premise that the Bell company was 
relegated to its action upon a quantum meruit for 
services. 

Appeal was made by the New York Telephone Co. 
to the appellate division of the New York Supreme 
Court, which affirmed the decision of the lower court, 
January 5, 1939. Another review was demanded by 
the New York company—this time by the court of last 
resort—and on March 12, 1940, the Jamestown Tele- 
phone Corp. scored its third victory. 


URING THIS LONG litigation between the Inde- 
D pendent Jamestown company and the largest 
unit in the Bell System, the progress of the 
case has been followed with keen interest by all tele- 
phone interests. The result should inspire hope among 
all Independent companies that believe they are not 
adequately paid for their share in rendering toll serv- 
ice. In fact, one of the more prominent Independent 
operating companies has already profited by following 
the example of the Jamestown Telephone Corp. 

This particular Independent company had a cost 
study made of its toll operating situation which showed 
it was being greatly underpaid by the Bell subsidiary 
with which it had a contract covering the handling of 
toll messages. The facts were submitted to this Bell 
company which then investigated the findings and 
agreed to increase the compensation being paid to the 
Independent company. The latter’s income was thus 
increased by more than $40,000 a year. 

There are many Independent telephone companies 
throughout the country which can justly claim a larger 
percentage of the toll revenues they help create than 
they are receiving today. Not all of them, possibly, are 
equipped to make the long fight that the Jamestown 
Telephone Corp. battled through to a final victory; but 
with that case in the record the Bell would be disposed 
to settle on terms more favorable to the Independents. 

Here is where the state telephone associations—and 
the United States Independent Telephone Association— 
might well enter the picture and formulate plans to 
help such companies that are either members or ought 
to be members of these organizations. 

The state associations which have Bell affiliations 
might find it embarrassing to participate in such a cam- 
paign to secure more toll compensation from. the sub- 
sidiaries of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
but that doesn’t alter the fact that they would be help- 
ing their member companies in a real way. Besides, 
it would be advantageous, in the long run, to the Bell 
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organizations to improve their relations with the Inde- 
pendent companies which are partners with them in 
furnishing the public long distance telephone service. 

It so happens that John H. Wright, who led this win- 
ning fight of the Jamestown Telephone Corp. for ade- 
quate compensation, is a vice-president of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association. It is a logical 





thought that he 





could render valuable service as an 
active member of the association’s committee which is 
dealing with representatives of the Bell relative to toll 
compensation. Mr. Wright is a busy man, but all will 
agree that he is admirably fitted by experience to be 
an active participant in conferences with the Bell in 
this matter of compensation. 


DEVELOPMENTS AND IMPROVEMENTS 





In Long Distance Telephony 


By PAUL A. WALKER 


Member, Federal Communications Commission 


APPROACHING THE MIRACULOUS are the developments 


and improvements in the telephone art. 


Phases of long 


distance telephony are discussed in the following excerpts 


from an address presented in San Francisco before the 


Commonwealth Club of California on the subject, ““Com- 


munications a Vital Factor in Our National Life” 


of telephone development, with 

the earliest struggle for finan- 
cial backing and the maneuvering 
which ended the controversy between 
telephone and telegraph industries 
through segregation of each into a 
definite field of activity is too well 
known to be repeated here. Each 
contributed to a development of the 


"Tor STORY of the beginning 


art of communication that literally 
created a new world. .. . 

February 1, 1894, marks the be- 
ginning of activity and growth of 
the Independent telephone company 
movement, with the expiration of 
important Bell company patents and, 
incidentally, the period of rapid 
growth of both the Independent and 
the Bell companies. The name of 


Charles A. Rolfe of California is re- 
ferred to as that of the Dean of 
Independent telephone men... . 

The developments and improve- 
ments in the telephone art approach 
the miraculous. The vacuum tube 
repeater and other inventions have 
not only brought closer together the 
most distant points of the nation but 
have cheapened telephone communi- 
cation while at the same time offer- 
ing a vastly improved service. The 
increased telephone circuits brought 
about by these inventions have made 
available increased facilities for 
lease to business concerns and new 
classifications of service at reduced 
rates. 

Mention may be made of the 
leased wire service to companies and 
individuals and to the telegraph 
companies; of the teletypewriter ex- 


an 








Congratulations again on your editorial! 


HE LIKED "TELEPHONY'S” EDITORIAL 


William J. Walsh, president of the Investors Telephone Co., Chicago, which operates sub- 
sidiary companies in Arkansas, North Carolina, South Carolina, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska and 
New Jersey, sent TELEPHONY the following letter under date of April 1: 


“May I compliment your publication on the editorial appearing in the March 30 TELEPHONY 
with respect to compensation to Independents? 


For over three years a special toll committee has been in existence and all matters relating 
to toll compensation are referred to this committee by the United States Independent Telephone 
Association. In our opinion only reports have resulted. 
shell when you say that both state and national associations can only justify their existence 
by obtaining results on this all-important immediate problem. 


You express the situation in a nut- 


Let us have more of the same.’ 
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(“TWX”), and of 
the night and holiday reduced rate 
services which stimulate social calls, 
increase business and promote good 
will in the development of business 
generally for the telephone com- 
panies. 


change service 


Some idea of the growth of this 
industry may be had from the fact 
that in 1876 there were but 2,593 
telephones in the United States, as 
contrasted with 20,821,000 _ tele- 
phones on January 1, 1940. January 
1, 1939, in telephone installations 
per 100 population, Washington, 
D. C., with 40.1 telephones per hun- 
dred, led the cities of the world, and 


San Francisco, with 38.5 per hun- 
dred, was second. 
According to the five-year elec- 


trical industry census of 1937, there 
were in that year 50,560 telephone 
systems and lines in the United 
States, including Bell and Independ- 
ent systems, and small farm line co- 
operatives. 

Of the 42,600,000 telephones in 
the world, approximately 50 per 
cent are in the United States, and 
it is significant that approximately 
39,700,000, or 93 per cent of the tele- 
phones in the world, can be intercon- 
nected for international communica- 
tion. 

In 1880, the 47,880 telephones in 
the United States handled 86 mil- 
lion local and 730,000 toll calls. In 
1938, with just under 21 million tele- 
phones, there were nearly 28 billion 
local and 945 million toll calls. 

The telephone industry is now the 
third largest public utility industry, 
being exceeded only by the railway 
and the electric and gas utilities. As 
of January 1, 1940, it employed ap- 
proximately five billion dollars and 
359,000 persons. 

Eight years ago, to handle a 
domestic long distance’ telephone 
connection required 2.4 minutes. 
Seventy per cent of the calls were 
handled while the calling subscriber 
remained at the telephone. Now the 
average time is 1.4 minutes and 93 
per cent of such calls are completed 
while the calling subscriber remains 
at the telephone. 

A carrier telephone system has 
been developed by which 12 carrier 
channels may be superimposed on 
four cable conductors. These 12 
channels may be employed for 12 
ordinary telephone circuits or for as 
many as 144 telegraph circuits. For 
radio program circuits, two or three 
adjacent carrier channels may be 
combined to give a single high qual- 
ity program channel... 

The first long coaxial system was 
installed in 1936 between New York 
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and Philadelphia, 941% miles. Its 
construction was authorized by the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion for experimental telephone, tele- 
graph and television use. Along the 
route were installed special unat- 
tended amplifiers, or repeaters, 
which receive their power over in- 
ner wires of the two coaxial units. 
This cable as originally installed 
would transmit simultaneously 240 
“two-way” telephone conversations, 
as Many as now transmitted over an 





“Possibilities of development and im- 
and 
services seem limitless,’ says PAUL A. 
WALKER, who as a member of the 
Federal Commission, 
handles many telephone matters. 


provement in telephone system 


Communications 


ordinary toll cable the size of a 
man’s arm. 

On November 9, 1937, after the 
telephone equipment had been re- 
moved from the coaxial cable, a tele- 
vision program of sound motion pic- 
tures was transmitted from New 
York to Philadelphia. From tests 
made with new equipment, it was 
found possible to utilize 480 high 
grade telephone channels. Trans- 
mitting a band width of two mil- 
lion cycles, this system was capable 
of providing a vastly improved tele- 
vision service. 

Following tests made on this cable, 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Wisconsin Telephone Co. and 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., in 
1939, were granted authority to in- 
stall a coaxial cable between Stevens 
Point, Wis., and Minneapolis, Minn., 


195 miles. This will be a link in 
the northern transcontinental toll 
route. ... 


Incidentally, a study shows this 
system much cheaper than any other 
wire system providing the same 


number of circuits. Except where 
unfavorable soil conditions prevent, 
coaxial cable is installed under- 
ground, thereby avoiding damage by 
wind, sleet or other adverse weather 
conditions. 

In January of this year the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
approved installation of a coaxial 
cable between Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, 42 miles. This is a very 
heavy route and the coaxial system 
was the most economical means of 
providing for a very large number 
of circuits. 

Possibilities of development and 
improvement in telephone system 
and services seem limitless. They all 
point to greater speed, greater car- 
rying capacity, and more diversified 
and 


universally distributed service 
at reduced costs. 
In 1935, the Federal Communi- 


cations Commission was directed to 
conduct an _ investigation of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and other telephone companies, 
including operating, manufacturing, 
sales and distributing companies. 
That investigation continued ap- 
proximately 214 years and developed 
a vast amount of information which 
will be of inestimable practicable 
value in telephone regulation. 

During this investigation, mate- 
rial rate reductions were made, 
traceable directly or indirectly to 
the work of the investigation. The 
most pronounced of these pertained 
to the long lines department of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., wherein toll rates throughout 
the United States were so reduced as 
to effect savings to long distance 
toll subscribers in excess of 12 mil- 
lion dollars per year, beginning 
January 15, 1937. 

For example, the toll rate between 
New York and San Francisco was 
lowered one dollar per call, and this 
was in addition to a former $1.50 
reduction, during the investigation, 
effective in September, 1936. 

It is fair to note that there were 
reductions in the New /York-San 
Francisco  station-to-station and 
person-to-person rates prior to the 
establishing of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. The $16.50 
and $20.60 rates of 1919 were re- 
duced substantially in 1926 and 
again in 1927. 

The present rates—$6.50 and $8.75 
—established in 1937, made aggre- 
gate reductions in 18 years of $10 
and $11.75, respectively, in these 
rates. During all this time the toll 
business of the company has con- 
tinued to grow in volume, with, of 
course, increasing revenues. 
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The Operators’ Corner 











By MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield 


OLL CREDIT Card calls are 

i accepted from any Bell System 

station other than a coin sta- 
tion but not from so-called connect- 
ing company stations. If an operator 
in an Independent exchange receives 
a request for this service, she should 
refer the call to her supervisor or 
chief operator who will explain that 
this service is not available in her 
exchange as it applies only on calls 
originating at a Bell System station. 

The Toll Credit Card System en- 
ables representatives of business 
firms, or other customers who use 
toll service frequently when travel- 
ing, to place toll calls from telephones 
(other than coin stations) and have 
the charge for such calls included in 
the monthly bill for their home-office 
telephone service. The necessary 
arrangements are made between the 
telephone company and_ business 
firms and individuals to provide such 
service. 

Each user of this service is fur- 
nished a Toll Credit Card so that by 
giving the number of the card to 
the operator, he may place as many 
calls as he desires and have the 
charges billed to his home-office tele- 
phone. Cards are issued on a yearly 
basis and are not valid after the end 
of the year in which they were is- 
sued. 


All toll credit card numbers are 


HOW TO handle long dis- 
tance calls under the Toll 
Credit Card System. No. 403 


composed of three items: (1) A 
digit indicating the year in which 
the card was issued, (2) a code letter 
(or letters) indicating the area in 
which the card was issued, and (3) 
the serial number of the card—for 
example, “8 A 323,” or “8 CB 96.” 

If a customer indicates that he 
wishes to place a credit card call 
and gives the number of his toll 
credit card, his name, and the name 
of the place in which his home office 
is located and the home-office tele- 
phone number, the Bell operator will 
accept the call without question and 
will proceed as on a paid call. How- 
ever, if the first digit of the number 
of the toll credit card is not the last 
digit of the current year, the op- 
erator will connect the calling party 
with her supervisor and will pro- 
ceed thereafter as she directs. 

In recording the call, if the num- 
ber of the toll credit card appears 
to be correct the Bell operator will 
enter (a) the card number on the 
second line of the “Spec. Inst.” space, 
(b) the name of the place in which 
the home office is located in the call- 
ing “Place” space and ‘(telephone 





Nebraska Telephone  Associa- 
tion, Hotel Fort Kearney, Kear- 
ney, April 9 and 10. 


Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Fort Des Moines 
Hlotel, Des Moines, April 16, 17 
and 18. 


Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, Deshler-Wallick Ho- 
tel, Columbus, April 23 and 24. 


United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Spring Confer- 
ence, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, May 
l and 2. 


Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, May 
8 and 9. 


Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Yorktowne 





COMING CONVENTIONS 


Hotel, York, May 16. 17 and 18. 


Wisconsin State Telephone As- 
sociation, Park Hotel, Madison, 
May 22 and 23. 


The Illinois Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Pere Marquette, 
Peoria, May 28 and 29. 


New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Hotel Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse, June 5 and 6. 


California Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Miramar Ho- 
tel, Santa Monica, June 19 and 20. 


Oregon Independent Telephone 
Association and Washington Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, 
Gorge Hotel, Hood River, Ore., 
Joint Meeting, June 28 and 29. 
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number of home office)” in the call- 
ing “Tel. No.” space, drawing a line 
through any entry already in either 
space, and (d) the calling party’s 
name in the calling “Person” space. 
In addition, the operator will enter 
the name of the state in which the 
calling and called places are located 
unless the location would be obvious 
to any person reading the ticket, 
since this information is necessary 
for billing purposes. 

At the finish of conversation, the 
operator refers the ticket to her su- 
pervisor. The supervisor encircles 
the credit entries in the “Spec. Inst.” 
space in green in order to call the 
attention of the rate operator to the 
fact that the call should be rated at 
the rate in effect between the sta- 
tions involved in the conversation. 
This is in answer to query No. 5. 


Questions from Illinois 
Operators 

1. If you receive a BY on alternate 
route on a built-up circuit call 
and your first route is OD, do you 
leave a BY call order? 

2. On multi-switch calls, do toll cen- 
ters still pass the call to the trib- 
utary or does the originating of- 
fice pass the call straight 
through? 

3. Should the operator call time on 
a subscriber talking from a pay 
station when he has the call 
charged to his own residence tele- 
phone number? 


~ 


1. Should one charge tax on a report 
charge which is 50 cents or more? 
5. Please explain the Toll Credit 
System. 
The answers to these traffic ques- 
tions are given on page 29. 
WwW WwW 


St. Paul, Minn., Contends 
"Rate Compromise” Illegal 

The city of St. Paul, Minn., on 
March 16 charged in a brief submitted 
to the state supreme court that the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission’s “‘compromise”’ telephone rate 
order of May 2, 1939, halving a pre- 
vious St. Paul rate reduction, was il- 
legal. 

The brief contended the commission’s 
rate-making power is limited to find- 
ings based on competent evidence and 
because there were no hearings before 
the May 2 order, the order was illegal. 
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An Answer to Their Problems 








Sought By Oklahoma Telephone People 


By O. D. HALL 


WITH TAXES and operating costs rising faster than reve- 


nues increase, telephone companies are confronted with 


many problems among which is REA interference. 


At the 


Oklahoma convention last week one speaker urged com- 


panies to rebuild and metallicize lines and to seek rate 


Other 
of 


advances. 


handling and 


traffic, 


and desire to serve shown by 

gasoline filling station em- 
ployes should be practiced by man- 
agers and employes of telephone 
companies, declared A. G. Davidson, 
commercial and _ sales_ supervisor, 
Southwest Telephone Co., Brown- 
wood, Texas, in an address before 
the 26th annual convention of the 
Oklahoma Telephone Association, 
held March 27 and 28 at the Mayo 
Hotel, Tulsa. 

Speaking on the subject, “Public 
Relations Plus Sales,” Mr. Davidson 
urged that every employe of a tele- 
phone company should join with 
management in cultivating a more 
congenial relationship with the pub- 
lic and in improving service. Thus 
will revenues of the companies be in- 
creased and the public will be better 
satisfied, he declared. 

A similar vein ran through the 
talks, discussions and papers of sev- 
eral other speakers. Registration 
reached 169, and H. W. Hubenthal, 
Oklahoma City, secretary of the as- 
sociation, believes that the attend- 
ance reached approximately 200, 
counting those who did not register. 

The principal officers of the Okla- 
homa association, who have served 
during the past year, were reelected 
for another year at the business ses- 
sion. These are: President, C. E. 
Devin, Apache; first vice-president, 
J. M. Nelson, Skiatook; second vice- 
president, Mills Roberts, Waynoka; 
secretary, H. W. Hubenthal, Okla- 
homa City, and treasurer, M. A. 
Sanders, Oklahoma City. 

Two new members were elected to 
the board of directors, Warren S. 
Miller, Oklahoma City, and L. M. 
Baker, Purcell. Other directors, for 
the ensuing year, are: C. E. Devin, 
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"Tne COURTESY, cheerfulness 


speakers 


discussed public relations, 


plant maintenance’ methods 





C. E, DEVIN of Apache, who was re- 


Oklahoma 
telephone 


elected president of the 
association, that 


service 


believes 


companies whose has been 


hampered by inductive interference 


should rebuild 


lines and then seek rate advances com- 


and metallicize their 


mensurate with the improved service. 


Apache; A. G. Davidson, Brown- 
wood, Texas; C. M. Tuggle, Roose- 
velt; Endsley Jones, Kingfisher; 
Mills Roberts, Waynoka; C. G. Gard- 
ner, Sentinel; J. W. Walton, Broken 
Arrow, and J. M. Nelson, Skiatook. 


President Urges Companies to 
Rebuild Lines, Raise Rates 
In spite of continuous cooperative 

efforts of national and state tele- 
phone associations, service impair- 
ment to many rural telephone lines, 
because of the paralleling REA-fi- 
nanced rural electric lines, still con- 
tinues, said C. E. Devin, president of 
the Oklahoma association, in his 


opening address. He advised tele- 
phone people, thus hampered, to re- 
build their lines, making them metal- 


lic and to seek rate advances 
commensurate with the improved 
service. 


He praised the efforts of the 
United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association and of the state 
associations, which helped to induce 
Congress to modify the federal 
Wage-Hour Law through an amend- 
ment exempting telephone _ ex- 
changes having 500 stations or less. 
This was a great help to smaller tele- 
phone exchanges, he said. 

Referring to the failure, thus far, 
to obtain an amendment to the REA 
act to secure compensation to tele- 
phone people for cost of rebuilding 
and protecting telephone lines from 
electrical inductive interference, 
President Devin said that telephone 
people cannot get everything they 
want all the time, but should co- 
operate with their association to se- 
cure as much relief as possible from 
troublesome problems. 

“The work of the Oklahoma Tele- 
phone Association has evidently met 
with the approval of its members,” 
continued President Devin. “This is 
manifested in a steady increase of 
service demands, as 1939 activities 
of the association represents an in- 
crease of 60 per cent over 1935.” 


Secretary Reports on Increase 

of Association’s Activities 

Further emphasizing the gains in 
service and membership of the Okla- 
homa Telephone Association, Secre- 
tary H. W. Hubenthal said that new 
members added during the past year 
bring total company membership of 
the organization up to 112. He re- 
ported that 220 individual members 
conferred with the association rep- 
resentatives at headquarters in Okla- 
homa City during 1939. 

Mr. Hubenthal appended to his re- 
port a list of more than two-score 
bills that were introduced into the 
1939 legislature which, if passed, 
would have proven injurious or even 
destructive in some instances to the 
interests of telephone companies. All 
ef these either died in committees 
or failed to pass and become laws. 

“As you know, our association 
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does not use paid lobbyists, but dur- 
ing the sessions of the legislature 
your association officers have always 
been active in furnishing informa- 
tion to and appearing before legis- 
lative committees in regard to bills 
which would adversely affect our in- 
dustry,” Mr. Hubenthal said. 

Secretary Hubenthal, in his re- 
port, expressed gratitude for the 
“wholehearted cooperation of na- 
tional and state associations, Inde- 
pendent telephone companies and the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. for 
their “enthusiasm in behalf of tele- 
phone service and business better- 
ments.” 


High Cost of Government Is 
Something to Think About 


A warning to telephone com- 
panies to give more attention in the 
future to cost of government and 
high tax rates was sounded by J. W. 
Walton, Broken Arrow, vice-pres- 
ident of the Oklahoma Telephone 
Co., in an address entitled, “This 
and That.” He reviewed the finan- 
cial affairs of one telephone company 
for a ten-year period, 1929 to 1939. 
This company showed losses of sta- 
tions and revenue and increases in 
taxation and operating expenses. The 
largest increase was due to state and 
federal taxes. 

Mr. Walton cited the steadily in- 
creasing state and federal indebted- 
ness. “If things continue along 
this line we will have to worry about 
the cost of government,” he warned. 
“Public utilities are the favorite 
hunting grounds for some politicians 
who seek new tax revenues and we 
must be continuously on the alert. 

“Probably a good deal of the blame 
for slack financial methods in gov- 
ernment lies at the door of the in- 








The activities of the Oklahoma asso- 
ciation have increased, it was reported 
by Secretary H. W. HUBENTHAL, of 
Oklahoma City, who was reelected to 
office at the convention last week. 


dividual. We _ should investigate 
more thoroughly the people we elect 
to manage our government,” said 
Mr. Walton. He declared that he 
does not object to government devel- 
opment of national resources so 
long as government does not com- 
pete with private business and in- 
vade states’ rights. 

The Oklahoma intangible property 
tax law, enacted by the last Okla- 
homa legislature, was declared by 
B. D. Crane of the Oklahoma Tax 
Commission, to be not an additional 
tax levy but a clarification of pre- 
viously existing tax laws under 
which some were escaping their just 
share in bearing the expenses of 
government. 

Mr. Crane, who is chief of the 








ad valorem tax division, said that 
the intangible tax statute puts new 
teeth into the law, making it more 
equitable to all. He said that all 
public utilities should report their 
company intangibles to the Okla- 
homa Tax Commission but that man- 
agers and employes should report 
their personal intangible property to 
their local tax assessors. 

An interesting and enlightening 
address on “National Activities,” 
was delivered at the convention by 
Louis Pitcher, executive vice-pres- 
ident, United States Independent 
Telephone Association, Chicago, III. 

In discussing the wage - hour 
amendment secured by the Independ- 
ent telephone industry, Mr. Pitcher 
stated he believes certain points will 
be clarified some day in the courts. 
He referred particularly to the na- 
tional association’s contention that 
the term “service establishments” 
was intended, in the Wage-Hour Act, 
to include telephone companies; also 
that the amount of interstate busi- 
ness places a telephone company in 
the interstate classification. 

Wire tapping was among the 
topics discussed by Mr. Pitcher, as 
well as the trend towards govern- 
ment ownership. 


Traffic Has Important Place 
on Convention Program 
Women played an important part 
in the convention. Two of them 
were on the program as principal 
speakers and others appeared in traf- 
fic demonstrations. Many other 
women employes of telephone com- 
panies were delegates as well as 
wives of telephone managers and 

employes. 
On the opening day, Maryaret 
Mills, cashier and chief operator, 


The gay note of the Oklahoma telephone convention centered around the banquet and dance held Wednesday evening, March 27, in the 
Crystal Ballroom of the Mayo Hotel, Tulsa. 
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Flexibility Means Economy: 


The unique flexibility and adaptability of the 
Strowger System results directly from its 
basic "small-unit'' design. The standardized, 
easily-handled switches which compose the 
system, can readily be combined to meet 
every possible exchange condition, thus 
providing a "tailor-made" job with highly 
standardized, and consequently economical, 


equipment. 


Strowger unit design not only makes the 
initial installation a perfect fit for each cus- 
tomer's needs. It is an equally important 
advantage in the future economical opera- 
tion of any exchange. When shifts in traffic 
occur, or when additional capacity is re- 
quired, Strowger design makes such changes 


a quick and easy job. Overall capacity can 





be increased by merely jacking in additional 
switch units, and even when complete new 
“shelves’' and “frames" are required, the 
expansion can be accomplished by the 
operating companys own personnel and 
without interruption to service. The economy 
of such step-by-step expansion is obvious, 
since it eliminates the expensive necessity of 


rebuilding or rewiring your exchange. 


Experienced telephone engineers recognize 
this outstanding feature of design as one of 
the reasons why approximately 75%, of the 
world's automatic telephones are Strowger. 
May we show you, with facts and figures, just 
what this means to the economical operation 


of your exchange in years to come? 


AUTOMATIC <> ELECTRIC 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 
Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 
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TYPE 40 
PROTECTED TERMINAL 


Protection, if you need it, should be 
complete—the kind you get with the 
Type 2105 Discharge Block. This block 
is standard on Type 40 Terminals. It 
guards unfailingly against all high 
potentials, because it grounds heavy 
currents automatically. It resets itself 
after discharge, too—a feature that 
slices welcome dollars off your main- 
tenance budget. 

Prove it to yourself. Specify SANDS 


next time. 








TYPE 40 SPECIFICATIONS ————— 


For 3, 5, or 7 pair cable. Galvanized cast 
iron frame. Two 5 amp. Type !7 fuses, two 
Type 2105 discharge blocks. With or without 
six foot, 22 gauge cable stub. 








AUTOMATIC 


VELECTRIC 


TELEPHONE, SIGNALING, AND 
COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 








Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
SALES COMPANY 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Oklahoma Telephone Co., Hominy, 
presented a traffic paper on, “We, 
the Telephone Men and Women of 
Oklahoma.” She declared that tele- 
phone men and women are, first of 
all, ‘Loyal, patriotic, God-loving 
American citizens.” 

She stated it is of vital impor- 
tance that telephone employes be 
well trained, since they must “ad- 
here strictly to our aim that ‘the 
service must go on—the calls must 
go through.’ ”’ 

The growing usefulness of the 
telephone was emphasized by Mrs. 
Edith White, chief operator, Sen- 
tinel Rural & Long Distance Tele- 
phone Co., Sentinel, in discussing the 
subject, “A Decade ot Service.” She 
declared that more people should 
have telephones and pointed out the 
opportunities she had encountered 
for improvement and extension of 
service during the past 10 years. 

The traffic demonstration, Thurs- 
day afternoon, October 28, was di- 
rected by Robert Burns, division 
traffic superintendent of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co., Tulsa. 
Utilizing equipment, erected and 
connected on the platform, a num- 
ber of women telephone operators 
and men traffic employes demon- 
strated about 15 separate operations 
in handling telephone traffic. These 
presented to the delegates visual ex- 
amples of correct and_ incorrect 
handling of local and toll calls. 

A message of importance on “Op- 
portunities for the Future” was pre- 
sented to the convention by John H. 
Cantrell, general counsel, South- 
western Bell Telephone Co., Okla- 
homa City, at the Thursday morn- 
ing session. 


Plant Maintenance; Informal 
Discussions 

J. W. Ross, division plant super- 
intendent, Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Tulsa, presented an in- 
structive talk and demonstration on 
“Plant Maintenance” at the Thurs- 
day afternoon session. He described 
approved methods of plant main- 
tenance including the use of sand 
bags to take up slack in cables while 
spot welding is in progress. 

Mr. Ross said that instead of re- 
pairing cables or lines at random, 
his company cleans up a block at a 
time, thus obviating the necessity of 
returning to a particular location for 
some time afterward. 

One of the most profitable periods 
of the convention was spent Thurs- 
day afternoon in general discussions, 
near the close of the convention, led 
by J. M. Nelson, manager, Skiatook- 
Sperry Telephone Co., Skiatook. Oral 








Among the convention visitors 
was B. RICHARDSON, 
phone engineer for the Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission, 


tele- 


who participated in 
and answered a 
number of questions. 


general 
discussions 


questions were asked and answers 
given from actual experiences of 
telephone people to such problems as 
REA; heights of wire along railway 
lines, highways and at _ railroad 
crossings in rural and urban sec- 
tions; correction or reduction of 
electrical inductive interference, and 


laws regulating the moving of 
houses. 
About 150 telephone men and 


women and their guests spent an en- 
joyable evening at the annual din- 
ner and dance in the Crystal ball- 
room of the Mayo Hotel, Wednes- 
day evening, March 27. A running 
fire of wit and humor was kept up 
by J. W. Walton, toastmaster, topped 
off by a humorous address by T. P. 
(Putty) Gilmer, Okmulgee district 
superintendent, Public Service Co. of 
Oklahoma. 

Other 


entertainment features at 
the dinner included musical selec- 
tions from the Tulsa Bell Quartet 
and an oration on “Americanism and 
Patriotism,” by Hazel Hampton of 
Broken Arrow, who was presented 
by her teacher, Helen Ross of the 
same city. 

Seventeen representatives of tele- 
phone manufacturing and_ supply 
companies, representing 11 different 
companies, were in attendance. 
These firms had attractive displays 
on the third floor of the hotel and 
accommodatingly kept their exhibits 
closed during convention sessions. 

The time and place of the next an- 
nual convention was left for future 
action by the board of directors, Sec- 
retary Hubenthal said. The custom 
has been to alternate the state con- 
ventions between Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa. 
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Ownership of Manteca (Calif.) 
Company Changes Hands 
Charles W. Forbes, president and 
general manager of the Manteca 
(Calif.) Telephone Co., has sold his 
controlling interest in the company to 
Talbot Kendall of Oakland, Calif. At 
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CHARLES W. FORBES, president and 
general manager of the Manteca (Calif.) 
Telephone Co. for past 20 years, who has 
sold his controlling interest in the com- 
pany, is shown as he appeared on a recent 
trip to Hawaii. Leis of fragrant and beau- 
tiful flowers, for which the island is noted, 
were placed around his neck to welcome 
him in the manner usually accorded visitors. 


the company’s annual meeting on 
March 5, Mr. Kendall was elected presi- 
dent and general manager, Mrs. Sallie 
Kendall, secretary - treasurer and Mr. 
Forbes was elected executive vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operations. 

Mr. Forbes expects to remain with 
the new management until about No- 
vember, at which time he will retire 
and take a well-earned vacation. Mr. 
Forbes’ first contact with the telephone 
industry was made nearly 53 years 
ago, and for the last 20 years the in- 
terests of the Manteca Telephone Co. 
have been foremost in his activities. 

The Manteca exchange serves a ter- 
ritory 12 miles square and operates 750 
telephone stations. It is connected with 
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in the Field 


the Stockton exchange of the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. by ten toll 
circuits, and two circuits to the Mo- 
desto office. When Mr. Forbes pur- 
chased the Manteca property in 1918 
it had 123 stations and was valued at 
$6,800. Its present valuation is $92,- 
000. 

Before entering the telephone field 
Mr. Forbes was interested in the phar- 
macy business in Chicago, Ill. At that 
time he was acquainted with the late 
Charles Walgreen whose plans for a 
national chain of drug stores were then 
only undeveloped ideas. Mr. Forbes 
operated a telephone exchange on the 
south side of Chicago for several years, 
after which he went to Mexico and 
established a telephone plant in Sonora. 

He operated a profitable system in 
that region a number of years until 
Pancho Villa, the Mexican bandit, took 
possession of that part of the country, 
and Mr. Forbes decided to come back 
to the United States. His operation 
of the Manteca company, over a period 
of 20 years, was most successful, and 
his many friends in that thriving com- 
munity—where Mr. Forbes took an ac- 
tive interest in civic affairs—regret his 
withdrawal from the business. 

“Charlie” Forbes has hundreds of 
warm friends among the telephone fra- 
ternity throughout the United States. 
Although living on the Pacific Coast, 
he usually attended the: National tele- 
phone convention in Chicago each year. 
At the end of this year he plans to 
visit Mexico for several months and 
thereafter go East for an extensive 
trip. 

The Independent telephone men of 
the country will join TELEPHONY in 
wishing “Charlie” Forbes the best of 
luck in the coming years. 
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“Acts of Nature” Disrupt 


Communications in March 
The month of March was a diffi- 
cult one for telephone companies. 


Snow and sleet storms and floods in | 


various sections disrupted service and 
caused great damage to the plants of 
the wire companies. 

On Easter Sunday sunspot disturb- 
ances were held responsible for creat- 
ing an electronic bombardment that 
hit communications systems through- 
out the United States and disrupted 


radio and cable service between Amer- | 
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@ Front Connections 
@ Convenient Inspection 
®@ Puncture-proof Top 


* Detachable Mounting 
Bracket 


Reliable’ B-27 Protected Cable Termi- 
nal is the original front connection, 
one-man installation terminal. It re- 
quires a minimum of time to install; 
permits a perfect connecting job with- 
out removing fuses or reaching around 
cable terminal to binding posts—all 
connections in plain view. Terminal and 
cable are held firmly against pole or 
building—no tilting. Cover stays se- 
curely in raised position while connec- 
tions are being made and cannot con- 
tact live parts. Available in I!, 16, 26 
pair sizes equipped with “Reliable” 
No. 27, No. 55 or No. 56 fuses as 
specified. 


“RELIABLE” 
IDENTIFIES THE QUALITY 
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OVER 25 YEARS SERVICE TO THE UTILITIES 








ica and Europe. Among the results of 
the “electrical tornado,’’ as _ it 
termed by some, were: 


was 


Disruption of a large part of long- 
distance telephone service throughout 
the country. 

A virtually complete “blanking” of 
short-wave radio communication be- 
tween the United States and Europe, 
and partial disturbance of service to 
South America. 

A crippling blow to telegraph serv- 
ice for five hours on a day when the 
lines were bogged down with Easter 
messages. 

Upsetting of normal communica- 
tion service in many other fields, in- 
cluding teletype machines in news- 
paper offices, state police headquarters 
throughout New York and New Jersey, 
airports and railroads. 

did not 


The disruption of service 


mean complete shutting off of long- 
distance telephone and_ telegraphic 
service, officials explained, as not all 
of the lines were affected. However, 
they said, “‘practically every long-lines 
office in the country was doing repair 
work.”’ 

“The disruption undoubtedly 
one of the worst in history, although, 
fortunately, the effects were not too 
bad,” an official commented. “If this 
disturbance had come on a weekday, 
when traffic was heavier, it would have 
been almost catastrophic.” 


Was 


Postal Telegraph officials said they 
had not “seen anything like this in 
25 years.’”’ The current of the elec- 
trical disturbance in the earth meas- 
ured from 200 to 400 volts, they said. 
Their service was protected in part by 
metallic circuits on some of the lines, 
but approximately 50 per cent of the 


circuits 
another. 

The following week-end other sun- 
spot interference with communications, 
described by radio engineers as worse 
than the solar bombardment of Easter 
Sunday, blocked wireless telephone cir- 
cuits from the United States to Am- 
sterdam, Rome, London, Paris and 
South America. Calls were completed 
only at intervals. Land wires were less 
affected, although high vol- 
tage created difficulties in some areas. 
Short-wave radio news _ broadcasts 
were curtailed or canceled. 

The disturbance appeared to be at- 
tributable to a triangular cluster of 
sunspots, thousands of miles across, 
that were visible through smoked glass 
on the morning of March 26. The dis- 
ruption of communications, it is 
stated, is caused by electronic streams 
emitted from the vortices of the spots. 


were affected at one time or 


severely 


Financial News and Data 





Manitoba, Canada, 
System Reports Gains 


The annual report of the Manitoba 


Telephone System, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, Canada, J. E. Lowry, commis- 
sioner, for the fiscal year ended 


November 30, 1939, reflects continued 
improvements in every branch of the 
system’s operation. Gross revenue for 
the year amounted to $3,298,049.86, 
an increase of $98,511.47 over 1938. 
Of this increase $80,446.17 was in ex- 
change revenue. 

Toll 


875.69, an 


revenues 


pe 


amounted to $584,- 
increase of $3,723.17 over 
1938 results. Sundry net earnings in- 
creased $14,342.13, chiefly because of 
an increase in radio revenue. Surplus 
for the year, after crediting $90,- 
310.49 to the reserve for intangible 
capital, was $213,442.64; this with the 
surplus at the end of 1938, gives an 
accumulated amount of $268,701.44. 
Expenses for the year amounted to 
$1,894,233.04, an increase of 
260.43. This increase was due to an 
amount of $12,000 being charged to 


> 6 
$32,- 


operation expense to care for the cost 
of the Government Commercial Enter- 
prises Survey, and an increase of ap- 
proximately $21,000 in 
chiefly repairs to 


maintenance 
costs, rural pole 
lines. 

The number of telephones in use 
throughout the system on November 
30, 1939, was 70,477, an increase of 
2,118 during the year. Connecting 
companies’ telephones amount to 2,963, 
making a total of 73,440 in use over 
the province at the end of the fiscal 
year. 
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The total number of calls made in 
Winnipeg was 176,119,100, an increase 
of 8,581,500. Local calls at provincial 
exchanges were 23,301,040 and long 
distance calls totalled 1,112,397, mak- 
ing a grand total of 200,532,537 for 
the year, an increase of 7,316,948 
over 1938. 

This total not include conver- 
sations on or between rural party lines 
which are difficult to estimate. How- 
there were 11,725 farm tele- 
phones in service; a conservative esti- 
mate would place the number of calls 
at one per day or 4,279,625 an- 
num, which brings the sum total of all 
types of calls to 204,812,162, approxi- 
mately 682,707 for each working day. 

The radio branch of the 
station CKY, in Winnipeg, station 
CKX, in Brandon, had total net profits 
for the year of $17,390.97, which 
compares to $8,495.93 for 1938. The 
radio branch has also had considerable 
bearing on the revenue of the system 
since and other 
direct revenue to the telephone plant. 


does 
ever, 


per 


system, 


wire charges are a 


~~ we 


Encouraging Gains Made 
by Butler, Pa., Corporation 
The Peoples Telephone Corp., But- 
ler, Pa., gained 406 stations during 
1939, making a total of 9,104, accord- 
ing to the corporation’s annual report 
recently made to stockholders by Pres- 
ident John H. Wright. “This is 434 
telephones more than the number in 
service on December 31, 1929, the 
year-end peak of predepression years,” 
he commented. 


Local service revenues were $291,- 
754 in 1939, an increase of $7,437, 
or 2.6 per cent over 1938. Toll rev- 
enues amounted to $58,911, an in- 
crease of $5,093, or 9.46 per cent over 
the previous year. Total operating rev- 


enues were $364,702, compared to 
$352,469 for 1938. 

Operating expenses totaled $231,- 
562, an increase of only $463.00 over 


1938. Of the total operating expenses, 
$65,396 went for maintenance; $78,- 
073 for depreciation; traffic expenses 
$23,422; commercial, 
$20,397; general office salaries and ex- 
$36,173, and 


amounted to 
penses, miscellaneous, 
$8,101. 

Total operating taxes were $39,323, 
of $2,339 over 1938. Fed- 
eral income taxes amounted to $14,602, 
social security, $5,730, and other taxes, 
principally state and local, were $18,- 
991. 


an increase 


After all charges and deductions the 
income balance transferred to surplus 
was $66,576, compared with $56,825 
for 1938. Dividends 
corporation’s cumulative 
per cent stock during 1939 were $13,- 
800 and on the 8 per cent common 
stock, $36,984. As of December 31, 
1939, the corporation’s unappropriated 
surplus amounted to $319,100, 
pared with the $303,308 surplus bal- 
ance in 1938. 


declared on the 
preferred 6 


com- 


The investment in telephone plant 
as of December 31, 1939, was $1,847,- 
008, an increase of $32,545.90 during 
the year. During the last decade the 
investment in telephone plant has in- 
creased 12.57 per cent. 
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ARTHUR O. BLACK, Butler, Pa., gen- 
eral manager and a director of the 
Peoples Telephone Co., in his more 
than 30 years’ association with it has 
aided greatly in its development and 


progress. 


In December the corporation made 
an addition of 200 lines to the But- 
ler exchange. Other additions and im- 
provements during 1939 included the 
conversion of the Foxburg exchange 
from magneto to automatic operation. 
Harrisville, Portersville and Slippery 
Rock, exchanges of the Suburban Tele- 
phone Co., an affiliated company, were 
also converted to dial operation in 
November. 

Of the telephones in service 2,338 
are classified as business and 6,735 as 
residence telephones. The Butler ex- 
change has 7,046 telephones, having 
gained 312 during 1939. 

Arthur O. Black is general manager; 
Ralph E. Forsythe, commercial man- 
ager; Earl H. Plaisted, plant superin- 
tendent; William H. Cunningham, 
auditor, Dale T. Winner, engineer, and 
H. W. F. Graham, treasurer. 
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Saskatchewan, Canada, System 
Reports Revenue Increases 
The annual report of the Department 
of Telephones of the province of Sas- 
katchewan, Canada, for the fiscal year 
ended April 30, 1939, shows gains of 
1,374 local subscribers and 324 rural 
subscribers, according to W. H. Warren, 
deputy minister of telephones. Ex- 
change revenues for the year amounted 
to $1,123,794.02; rural service rev- 
enues were $117,864.33; toll service 
revenues, $955,018.74 and _ miscel- 
laneous revenues were $28,604.84. 
Total revenues were $2,225,281.93. 
Total operating expenses for the 
year were $1,230,419.08 and the net 
surplus after all deductions was $25,- 
220.95. The total deficit after apply- 
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ing the surplus for the year ended 
April 30, 1939, was $578,088.75. 


Better general business conditions 
in Saskatchewan were reflected by a 
7.07 per cent increase of long distance 
calls over the previous year. Calls 
originating in Saskatchewan over the 
trans-Canada system to distant Cana- 
dian provinces, both east and west, con- 
tinued the unbroken upward trend that 
had prevailed since the nation-wide 
system was started in 1931, and in- 
creased 12.2 per cent over the previous 
year. Total calls carried across the 
province for other systems increased 
4.5 per cent. 


Rural telephone companies reported 
an increase of 589 subscribers. Rep- 
resentatives of the Department of Tele- 
phones made many visits to the rural 
companies and on each occasion re- 
viewed their financial conditions and 
the physical condition of the systems. 
Recommendations were made, regard- 
ing reconstruction and renewals, with 
a view to maintaining the companies’ 
capital investment at as high a stand- 
ard as possible. 

The department also completed a 
program of renewal and reconstruction 
of long distance lines which involved 
the replacement of approximately 
6,000 poles. 
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General Telephone Corp. 


Increases Net Income 
Consolidated net income of General 
Telephone Corp., New York City, for 
1939, after all charges and _ taxes, 
amounted to $1,674,405 compared with 
$1,349,461 in 1938, according to the 
annual report of President John 
Winn. After preferred dividends, 
1939 earnings were equivalent to $2.12 
per share on the 698,650 shares of 
common stock outstanding, including 
82,175 shares held by General Tele- 
phone Allied Corp., a wholly-owned 
subsidiary not consolidated. 

Total operating revenues amounted 
to $18,468,870 in 1939 compared 
with $15,074,020 in the previous year. 
Total operating expenses and taxes in 
1939 were $13,868,114 as against $11,- 
446,674 in 1938, while net operating 
income amounted to $4,600,756 com- 
pared with $3,627,346 in the previous 
year. 

The 1939 consolidated operating re- 
sults include the earnings of Santa 
Barbara (Calif.) Telephone Co. from 
September 30, 1939, approximate date 
of acquisition, while the figures for 
1938 included the earnings of Gen- 
eral Telephone Tri Corp. and_ sub- 
sidiary companies after August 31, 
1938, the approximate date of the ac- 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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Kellogg’s Annual Report 





Shows Company's Stability 


T THE ANNUAL meeting of 
stockholders of the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co. 


March 26, Maurice K. McGrath, pres- 
ident, was elected a director to fill the 
vacancy created by the death of 
George A. Yanochowski. All other 
directors were reelected. 


In commenting on present conditions 
President McGrath stated that business 
of the company for the first two 
months of 1940 was substantially on 
the same level as that of the latter 
part of last year. He added that the 
activities of the Kellogg research lab- 
oratory are being carried on in develop- 
ment of new and improved communi- 
cation equipment. 


The company’s annual report for 
1939 showed a net income of $218,061. 
After deducting dividends applicable 
to preferred stock, there remained an 
amount equal to 61 share 
stock outstanding. The 
before depreciation and 
income $340,079. 


cents per 
of common 
net income 
federal 


The 


taxes was 


balance sheet shows total 
rent assets of $2,900,879.12; 
liabilities of $230,209.43, and _ total 
$4,531,968.69. This total 
consists of cash, $1,078,311.65; United 
States, municipal and other bonds plus 
accrued interest (less reserve), $298,- 
221.17; notes and accounts receivable, 
$416,315.71; inventories of finished 
parts and goods, work in process, raw 
materials and supplies (less reserve), 
$1,108,030.59. 


cur- 
current 


assets of 





MAURICE K. McGRATH, president of 
the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 
was elected a director at the annual 
meeting of stockholders. 
expressed confidence in the continued 
success of the company under his lead- 


ership. 


The directors 


Receivable from employes on capital 
stock purchase contracts, $5,018.63; 
deposits with insurance companies, 
$14,126.11; cash surrender value of 
life insurance, $5,75uv.00; deferred 
charges, $13,263.06, and plant prop- 
erty less reserves for depreciation, $1,- 
592,930.77. 

During 1939 the 


company received 


a number of important orders for the 


supply of communication apparatus 


to the United States government and 
the Chinese government. 
“Our general business,” President 


McGrath commented, “was materially 
on the 1938. Dur- 
ing the considerable progress 
was made in the manufacture and sale 
of the company’s Relaymatic 
switchboards and other improved de- 
vices. Research looking toward devel- 
opment of other products is being ac- 
tively pursued.” 

Mr. McGrath noted that 1939 was 
the first year in which the company’s 
manufacturing activities have been 
concentrated in the new plant at 6650 
South Cicero Ave., Chicago. The old 
plant at 1066 West Adams St., Chi- 
cago, was vacated April 30, 1938, when 
the lease expired. The operating 
economies which have resulted from 
concentration of the Kellogg company’s 
manufacturing facilities have helped 
to offset constantly-rising costs. 


same basis as in 


year 


new 


The directors commented in the an- 
nual report upon the passing of George 
A. Yanochowski, president of the com- 
pany from 1930 until his death May 
14, 1939. They expressed their confi- 
dence in the continued success of the 
company under the leadership of Mr. 


McGrath, who was elected president 
October 31, 1939. 
At the annual meeting on March 


26, in addition to Mr. McGrath being 
elected a director, other members of 








TREES May Be Poems To Some People 


But to the Wire Chief and Linemen They’re Just Headaches 


Out on the road, trees are not so big a problem—but in a sub- 
scriber’s yard you just can’t trim out a man’s favorite maple or 
pet apple tree to run the drop wire. 
of that problem is found in the tree-resisting 


“GATOR HIDE IRONITE TREE WIRE. 


Different from any tree wire you ever saw—Better—Certainly better 
—with three or four times the life under any condition. 


Now the complete solution 


On conductors of the old, dependable, double-Crapo-galvanized 
IRONITE is vulcanized a 30%, specification rubber insulation. This 
is protected by the usual stearine pitch saturated braid and then 
with the ‘gator hide of tough, hard, wear-resisting, specially mica- 
treated, seine twine braid. You never saw a braid so tough. 


To know the superiority of ‘Gator Hide Irouite 
Tree Wire send for a sample and quotations. 


Paragon Electric Co. 


39 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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the board were reelected as follows: 
John J. Bryant, Jr., Curtis B. Camp, 
S. Ashley Guthrie, John P. Hooker, 
James G. Kellogg and James H. Kel- 
logg 

Officials of the Kellogg company are: 
Mr. McGrath, president; James G. Kel- 
logg, vice-president and assistant sec- 
retary; George R. Eaton, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of engineering; Louis 
B. Sauer, vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing; Harry C. McCluskey, 
treasurer; James H. Kellogg, secretary ; 





ALBERT PARLETT, JR., sales manager 
of the Kellogg company, is thoroughly 
familiar with the Independent field 
through years of association with it in 

both operating and sales capacities. 


Eddis Johnson, assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer. Albert Parlett, 
Jr., is sales manager. 


American Automatic Electric 


Salesmen Transferred 

R. D. McDuffie, formerly represent- 
ing American Automatic Electric Sales 
Company at Jefferson City, Mo., will 
henceforth make his headquarters at 
Cookeville, Tenn. His new territory 
will include the greater part of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. 

Mr. McDuffie has been serving In- 
dependent telephone companies in vari- 
ous parts of the Southwest for more 
than 12 years. He has thereby gained 
a wide experience and extensive knowl- 
edge of customer requirements, which 
is expected to stand him in good stead 
in his new assignment. 

To replace Mr. McDuffie at Jeffer- 
son City, American Automatic Elec- 
tric Sales Company is moving E. C. 
Ewer from the Kansas City warehouse, 
of which he was the manager. He is 
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JAMES H. KELLOGG, secretary of 
the Kellogg company, is a grandson 
of its founder. He has established an 
acquaintance with many Independent 
telephone men through attendance at 
conventions during the past few years. 


thoroughly familiar with the supply 
line offered by Automatic Electric, as 
well as with the company’s line of 
equipment and apparatus. 


—- ww 


Stromberg-Carlson New 


Products at State Conventions 

Stromberg-Carlson switchboards and 
telephones, including the new No. 120 
PBX switchboard, will be displayed at 
the various state telephone conventions 
held this spring. In addition to Strom- 
berg-Carlson representatives of the par- 
ticular area, Gene Reinke, Stromberg- 
Carlson commercial superintendent, will 
be at hand at all the meetings to ex- 
plain features of the telephone equip- 
ment displayed. 

Among the products to be shown 
are magneto and central energy tele- 
phones, nom-multiple and PBX switch- 
boards, 2-6 and 2-10 telephone systems 
for inter-office and outside service, and 
multiple key turret equipment. The 
Stromberg-Carlson display was seen at 
San Antonio, Tulsa and Topeka. It 
will be shown at Kearney, Neb.; Des 
Moines, Columbus, Indianapolis, York, 
Pa.; Madison, Wis.; Peoria, Ill., and 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


vr wW 


Prices in Metal Markets 

New York, N. Y., April 2 Copper 
unsettled ; ee spot, 11.12%@ 
11.50; export, . New York, 11.10. 
Tin firm, spot ge near by, 45.8714; 
forward, 45.75. Lead easier; spot, 
New York, 5.00@5.50; East St. Louis, 
4.85. Zine steady; East St. Louis, spot 
and forward, 5.75. Quicksilver, 181.00 
@ 182.00 nominal. 








GRAY 
PAY 


STATIONS 





Every operating company is anxious 
to obtain extra revenue. For those 
who do not now have adequate pay 
station coverage of their territory, we 
urge that they investigate Gray's 
complete line of Pay Station equip- 
ment. Pay Stations are proven reve- 
nue builders, and Gray Pay Stations 
are made for any size company and 
for any kind of equipment . . . mag- 
neto, common battery or automatic. 
Write Gray Mfg. Co. for a catalogue 
and prices today. 


THE GRAY 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Order Direct or Through 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES 
Cc 


0., Chicago 
——s ELECTRIC CO., INC., New 
ork, N. Y. 

x SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO., 

ic 

LEICH SALES ag fgg 427 W. 
Randolph Street, Chicago, 

STROMBERG- CARLSON TLEPHONE MFG. 
CO., Rochester, N. Y. 

STROMBERG- CARLSON TELEPHONEMFG. 
CO. of Canada Limited, Toronto, 
Canada. 

CANADIAN TELEPHONES & SUPPLIES, 
LIMITED, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver 

NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO., LTD., Halifax, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver. 

Or any other telephone supply house 
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pS 
| | Steel Strand | 
<i Sy 


Telephone and 
Telegraph Wire 


Where strains and 
stresses are heaviest, where 
corrosion takes its greatest 
toll, Crapo Galvanized Steel 
Strand and Telephone Wire 
constantly are proving their outstand- 
ing superiority. The heavy, tenaciously 
bonded zinc coating, maximum tensile 
strength and correct ductility insure 
longer life and lower maintenance cost. 
Insist upon Crapo Galvanized Pro- 
ducts for better performance under 
all conditions! Ask your Jobber or 
write direct! 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 
MUNCIE, « INDIANA 
















Crapo 
et 2) Galvanized 
Maat) Strand and 
ay Telephone 
a” —(Wire can be 
obtained readily in all stand- 
ard grades and sizes. 
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NEW = 


Reasonably Priced 


RANGING ROD 
by SEYMOUR SMITH 


@8 Feet Long — Demounts 
into 2 4-foot Sections for 
Carrying. 4? 

@ Featherweight and Strong. 


@ Enameled Red 
and White for 
Clear Visibility. 
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w~ ¥ 
Locks Together or Takes 
Apart in Three Seconds. 
Telescoping Brass J oi nt, 
Spring Catch and Pin Lock 
Provides Firm 
This SEYMOUR SMITH Telephone Ranging 
Rod is suited to all surveying work. Made 
of strong, featherweight Sitka Spruce. Built 
for long hard service. Finished in two coats 
of red and white waterproof enamel. All 
brass joints riveted. 


WRITE FOR LEAFLET AND PRICES 


SEYMOUR SMITH: son, inc. 


422 Main Street Oakville, Conn. 


Fastening. 
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FINANCIAL NEWS 
AND DATA 


Continued from page 23) 


quisition of a majority of the com- 
mon stock of that corporation. 

Net income of General Telephone 
Corp. on an_ unconsolidated _ basis 
amounted to $1,185,034 for 1939 


against $1,165,953 for the previous 
year. 
John Winn, president of the cor- 


poration, in his report to stockholders, 
stated that during 1939 a number of 
the subsidiary companies passed their 
previous peaks in the number of tele- 
phones in service and that the system 


as a whole had more telephones in 
service at the end of the year than 
at any previous time. 

As of December 31, there were 


501,584 company-owned telephones in 
service as compared with 459,657 tele- 
phones at the beginning of the year. 
Of the increase of 41,927 telephones, 
23,771 represented the gain through 
operations and 18,156 represented a 
net addition resulting from acquisi- 
tion of properties certain minor 
properties during the 
year. 


less 


disposed of 
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Mountain States T. & T. 
Report Reflects Improvement 

Frederick H. Reid, president of the 
Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Denver, Colo., has reported 
that the improved business conditions 
noted by the company in the last half 
of 1938 continued generally through 
1939. This high level of business was 
reflected in some improvement in the 
company’s business. Toll revenues for 
1939 were 5.2 per cent more than in 
1938 and exchange revenues increased 
4.5 per cent. The daily average num- 
ber of local exchange calls was 2,982,- 
000, an increase of 6.43 per cent over 
1938. 

Total operating revenues for 1939 
amounted to $25,527,313, and operat- 
ing expenses were $20,634,356. After 
interest charges of $995,792, net in- 
come $3,867,712, or $8.05 per 
share of outstanding stock. 

After the payment of four quar- 
terly dividends of $1.75 per share, un- 
divided profits of $504,233 were added 
to the surplus account. The company’s 
surplus as of December 31, 1939, was 
equal to $2.97 per share of outstand- 
ing stock. This compares with a sur- 
plus of $17.84 per share as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1930. This was built up over 
a period of many years through care- 
ful, conservative management and was 
practically exhausted by 1937. 


was 


Operating expenses including taxes 





JOHN WINN 
president of the 


of New York City, 
Telephone 
Corp., in the annual report noted that 


General 


several of the corporation's subsidiary 

companies had passed their previous 

peaks of telephones in service. The 

General system had 501,584 company- 

owned telephones in service at end of 
1939. 


increased $590,269 during 1939. Taxes 
accounted for more than one-half of 
this increase. Taxes for the year 
amounted to $3,684,272 or $7.70 per 
share of stock. In 1930 taxes were 
equal to $4.60 per share of stock. 

Gross construction expenditures for 
1939 were $9,790,504, and plant dis- 
placed had an original cost of $6,- 
144,598. There was a net increase in 
plant investment of $3,645,906 during 
the year. 

As of December 31, 1939, the Moun- 
tain States company owned and oper- 
ated 517,839 telephones and provided 
exchange switching service to 15,081 
subscriber-owned telephones. Its toll 
and long distance lines, totaling 147,- 
226 miles of toll circuits, in addition 
to connecting the company’s owned 
exchanges and public toll stations, 
rendered service to 251 connecting 
companies serving 25,718 telephones. 

The cost to the company for the 
labor of its employes per hour of work 
has increased 23 per cent over 1930 
because employes are now paid on the 
average of 5 per cent more for 15 per 
cent fewer hours. 


The quality of the service to cus- 


tomers of the Mountain States com- 
pany was maintained at previous high 
levels during 1939 and some _ items 


were improved. Interruptions to serv- 
ice and mistakes on the part of em- 
ployes in handling connections were 
lower than in previous years. Service 
criticisms by subscribers were the low- 
est on record. 
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Commission and 
Court Activities 





Radio Programs May Violate 
Communications Act 

Five radio programs deemed to vio- 
late that section of the Communica- 
tions Act prohibiting lottery broad- 
casts were referred to the Attorney 
General by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission on March 29. 

They are ‘“Musico,” broadcast by 
station WGN, Chicago; “Songo,”’ 
broadcast by station WIP, Philadel- 
phia; “Especially for You,” broadcast 
by station WFIL, Philadelphia; ‘‘Sears’ 
Grab Bag,” broadcast by station WISE, 
Asheville, N. C., and “Dixie Treasure 
Chest,” broadcast by station KRLD, 
Dallas, Texas. 

The Tums’ “Pot o’ Gold” and Mead’s 
Bakery programs were referred to the 
Department of Justice several weeks 
ago for the same reasons. 

In these programs telephone direc- 
tories and the use of telephone service 
by subscribers to call the 
stations are involved. 


broadcast 
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Lorain (Ohio) Telephone Co. 
Accepts Full FCC Supervision 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission on March 22, at the request of 
the petitioner, dismissed the petition 
of the (Ohio) Telephone Co., 
requesting exemption as a carrier sub- 
ject to all the provisions of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934. 


Lorain 


The commission directed that its or- 
der dated December 18, 1939, classify- 
ing the Lorain company as a carrier 
subject to all the provisions of the 
Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, applicable to common car- 
riers, be and final.” 


made “absolute 


The original order had provided that 
if the Lorain company filed a verified 
petition for exemption section 
2(b) of the Communications Act, 
setting forth the facts of its claim for 
exemption the 
come effective 
the FCC 
page 22.) 


under 


order should not be- 
until further order of 
(TELEPHONY, January 6, 
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Bell to Modernize Tennessee 
Rural Telephone Systems 


A telephone improvement and ex- 
pansion program for Tennessee, that 
will involve expenditures of from $20,- 
000,000 to $25,000,000 by the South- 


APRIL 6, 1940 


ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
within the next few years, was an- 
nounced March 14 by the Tennessee 
Railroad and Public Utilities Commis- 
sion. 

About $6,000,000 of the outlay will 
go to improvement of rural telephone 
service in the state which will place 
the Southern Bell with the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in extent of coverage. 
Roughly, the rural telephone exten- 
sions will parallel electric membership 
cooperatives and other TVA extensions. 
of 87 magneto systems 
in the state to common battery or dial 
systems will be included in the pro- 
gram. In no case, however, will rates 
be increased by improvements and ex- 
pansion of service, the commissioners 
said. 

Middle towns which are 
scheduled to have common battery or 
dial systems include South Pittsburgh, 
Trenton, Jasper, Wartrace, Southport, 
Oliver Springs, Culleoka, Williamsport, 
Whiteville and Carthage. 

A statement issued by the commis- 
sion said: “The dial conversion and 
rate cases which have been pending be- 
fore the railroad and public utilities 
commission since last May have been 
settled by agreement between the com- 
mission and the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 


Conversion 


Tennessee 


“The company has agreed to make 
certain conversions upon the basis de- 
sired by the throughout 
the entire Conversions 
will be effected without rate increases. 


commission 


proceedings. 


This settlement will bring about the 


immediate improvement of service and 
modernization of exchange equipment. 
In addition the company has agreed to 
proceed in an orderly fashion with the 
conversion of all magneto exchanges 
in the state of Tennessee to modern 
up-to-date common battery or dial ex- 
changes at present rates. 

The commission has also been work- 
ing upon a program for extending 
telephone service at reduced rates into 
rural areas of the state which have 
heretofore had no service or inadequate 
service. The company and the com- 
mission have formulated and adapted 
a plan for this needed rural develop- 
ment. 

A schedule of rates, reduced under 
the lowest rural rates heretofore exist- 
ing for like service in any part of the 
country, has been filed with the com- 
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The CHANCE PULLEY BLOCK 
and the TIPS TUGGER 


Pulley 
to operate 


The Capstan 
weight, easy 


Block is light 
and has a lev- 
erage ratio of 32 to 1. It is easily carried 
up poles, trees, ladders, etc. Has ratchet 
handle Write for 
details 

The Tips 


operation. complete 
tugger is a spur geared 
puller with ratchet handle, friction 
brake, and ‘“‘free wheeling.’ It will pull 
at any angle without binding the chain 
43 pounds on the lever will lift % ton 
Working parts are fully enclosed and 
packed in Write or ask your 
jobber for more information. 


grease. 
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The HARTER Chair 


for Telephone Operators! 





Here is a true posture chair. A chair that gives 
rigid support where support is most needed— 
at the small of the back. Correct posture is 
thus made easy and natural. More and more 
teleph i are choosing Harter Tele- 
phone Chairs. Write for catalog. 


The Harter Corporation 
Sturgis, Michigan 











mission. The schedule of rates will 
be applicable to rural service in each 
exchange as service is introduced there 
and will be effective to all rural service 
within the state not later than Octo- 
ber 1, 1940.” 
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Bell Claims Confiscation 
of Oklahoma Property 

Confiscation of its property in Okla- 
homa is alleged by the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., in an appeal taken 
to the Oklahoma Supreme Court, March 
27, from an order of the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission. The order, 
issued February 21, reduced rates in 
33 state cities and increased them in 
12 and provided a statewide grouping 
basis for rate schedules. 

The company appeal asks the state 
supreme court to vacate the commis- 
sion order and exercise its constitu- 
tional rights to make such an order, 
“as the corporation commission should 
have made,” authorizing the telephone 
company to put in such rates as will 
permit a fair return. 

Many errors in the commission’s 
findings and order are alleged by the 
telephone company. Among these is 
the commission rate base of $42,390,- 
666.53, which the company claims is 
too low. The company objects to the 


finding that the condition per cent of 
the company property in Oklahoma was 
79.3, whereas the company claimed 
that it was 91 per cent. 

The company petition also states: 
“The order of the commission requir- 
ing establishment of two-party busi- 
ness classification in every common bat- 
tery exchange, except Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa, is predicated on no findings 
that such a classification is proper, rea- 
sonable or necessary whatsoever,” and 
constitutes an “unwarranted interfer- 
ence with management,” and confisca- 
tion. 

Similar objections are urged against 
the four-party residence classifications 
made by the commission in 51 ex- 
changes, “where no such classification 
heretofore existed.” 

The appeal petition also alleges that 
the commission erred in its finding that 
gross revenues to be produced by rates 
promulgated will be $12,655,536.93. 
In arriving at this figure the petition 
states the commission failed to take 
into consideration the reductions in 
revenues that will result from its order 
to establish two-party business and 
four-party residence classifications. 

The telephone company also alleges 
that the commission’s depreciation fig- 
ures of $1,748,424.67 and net return 
of 5.13 per cent on intrastate opera- 
tion were in error. In order to main- 





among his employes. 


up, old man! 
manager.” 


GOOD ENOUGH 
By ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, lowa 


NEW hotel manager was making a “get acquainted” round 
Noting the glum-looking dishwasher 
he approached him and patting him on the shoulder, said: 
I started as a dishwasher and now I am a hotel 


“Cheer 





“Well,” replied the dishwasher, “J started as a hotel manager 
and now I am a dishwasher.” 

The surest way to take the downgrade is to get into a rut in 
your work, whether you are a hotel manager, dishwasher, telephone 
manager, chief operator, or what not. 

A certain chief operator who had a 25-year service record was 
told by her district instructor to make a minor change in a certain 
feature of her work. 

“In all my 25 years’ experience, I have never heard of such a 
practice. Our methods have been good enough.” 

“Well, Miss Blank,” said the district instructor, “your 25 years 
have been spent merely following the beaten path of routine—of 
practice. You have never had any experience because experience 
means the trial or testing of something; participation in anything. 
So, you see, you have gained no experience because you have been 
content to follow the same old beaten path—or practice—year in 
and year out.” 

Mora: “Every outstanding success is built on the ability and 
eagerness to do better than good enough.” 





Model ''S" 


PRICE $45.00 


Sus-crcif 


The MASTER Ringing Converter 
No Moving Parts 
No Vibrating Contacts 
No Routine Maintenance 
No Radio Interference 


5 Models Available 
LORAIN PRODUCTS CORP. 


Lorain, Ohio 


Sold by Leading Distributors 
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Answers to Questions 
Given on Page 1/5 

1. Yes. 

The originating office passes 

the call straight through, 

and, if the entry “rd” ap- 
pears on the ticket, when 
she reaches the T.T.C. she 
passes the order, saying, 

“MX (called place).” 

3. This action is not taken un- 
less requested by the calling 
party. 

No. 
5. Please refer to preface. 


to 











tain credit and attract capital the mini- 
mum net earning should be 6.85 per 
cent, the company contends. The peti- 
tion also claims that the proposed rates 
of the commission would impose losses 
in four groups ranging from 5 per 
cent to 9.4 per cent. 
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Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission 

March 25: Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Atlanta, Ga., au- 
thorized to construct a coastal harbor 
station at Maderia Beach, Fla., to 
operate in the public service using the 
frequency of 2,598 kilocycles with the 
maximum power of 400 watts, with A2 
and A3 emission. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 

March 2: Hearing on application of 
Eureka Telephone Co. for an order 
authorizing the issuance of $5,500 of 
its notes payable. 

April 2: Hearing in Springfield on 
application of Rixman Telephone Co. 
for an order authorizing the issue of 
$4,200 of its notes. 

April 2: Hearing in Springfield on 
application of Illinois Centra] Tele- 
phone Co. for an order approving in- 
creased rates for local exchange and 
rural service in Washington. 

April 3: Hearing in Springfield on 
application of Illinois Valley Telephone 
Co. for an order approving increased 
rates for local exchange and rural 
service in Morton, to be effective upon 
the installation of automatic dial 
equipment. 


Kansas Corporation Commission 

April 23: Hearing on application of 
Central Kansas Telephone Co., Inc., 
for authority to change certain rates 
in Mound Valley. 

April 29: Hearing on application of 
Hazelton Telephone Co. (E. L. Con- 
roy) for permission to transfer its 
franchise and to cease operating as a 
public utility. 

April 29: Hearing on application of 
Hazelton Telephone Co. (Howard B. 
Hoffman) for a certificate of conveni- 
ence and authority to transact the 
business of a public utility in Hazelton. 
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May 6: Hearing on application of 
Central Kansas Telephone Co., Inc., 
for authority to make certain changes 
in rates at Waverly. 

May 7: Hearing on application of 
Central Kansas Telephone Co., Inc., 
for authority to make certain changes 
in rates for service at LeRoy. 

May 13: Hearing on application of 
Central Kansas Telephone Co., Inc., for 
authority to make certain changes in 
rates at Westphalia. 

May 14: Hearing on application of 
Central Kansas Telephone Co., Inc., 
for authority to make certain changes 
in rates at Harris. 

May 20: Hearing on application of 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. for 
permission to file and put into effect 
a new schedule of rates in Phillips- 
burg and vicinity. 

May 21: Hearing on application of 
the Southwestern Hell Telephone Co. 
for permission to file rates for hotel 
private branch exchange service. 


Michigan Public Service Commission 

April 4: Hearing in Lansing on ap- 
plication of Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co. for authority to enlarge base-rate 
area of its Mt. Clemens exchange. 

April 8: Further hearing in Lan- 
sing on application of Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co. for authority to increase 
rates and charges at Northport. 

April 8: Hearing in Lansing on ap- 
plication of Tri-County Telephone Co. 
for authority to change rates and serv- 
ices at its Hamilton exchange. 


April 9: Hearing in Lansing on ap- 
plication of Ogemaw Telephone Co. 
for authority to revise rates at its 
Rose City exchange. 

April 16: Hearing in Lansing on ap- 
plication of Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co. for authority to enlarge its Grand 
Rapids exchange. 


Missouri Public Service Commission 

March 19: Concordia Telephone Co., 
Lafayette county, authorized to in- 
crease its rates an average of 15 cents 
per customer per month. The com- 
pany serves 219 city and 481 rural 
subscribers. The new rates became ef- 
fective April 1. 

March 28: Western Light & Tele- 
phone Co. filed application for an or- 
der authorizing a bond issue. 

April 8: Hearing on application of 
Webster County Telephone Co. for 
authority to file new rate schedule for 
Marshfield. 

April 8: Hearing on application of 
Western Light & Telephone Co. re- 
questing authority to file new rate 
schedule for Mountain Grove. 

April 10: Hearings on applications 
of United Telephone Co. for authority 
to file rate schedules for Pilot Grove, 
Platte City and Urich. 


New York Public Service Commission 
March 27: Authority granted the 


Chenango & Unadilla Telephone Corp., 
with headquarters at Norwich, to issue 
securities not to exceed $45,800 in re- 
imbursement of expenditures. 

(Please turn to page 34) 
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A CHALLENGE: Improve Revenues 
Through Improved Selling 


(Continued from page 7) 


The telephone is a product of this 
19th century and its development has 
kept pace with the growth of the 
nation. Since 1920 a new frontier 
has appeared. “Seven major indus- 
tries,” continued Fortune, “are out- 
standing in achievement — electric 
power, telephone, automobile, movie, 
chemical, aviation and radio.”” A de- 
tailed analysis is given for each of 
the industries, except the telephone. 

Is it significant that our business 
should continue following the growth 
of these other leaders, or is the ab- 
sence of an analysis an indication 
that parts of our service will become 
less and less important? I’m inclined 
to believe in the latter. Perhaps we 
can stand an injection of new ideas 
as well as new wealth in order to 
provide new rural service! 


Mr. Cameron of Ford Motor Co. 
says: “We are essentially a nation 
of small businesses, the weakest of 
which may pass out of existence, and 
the stronger ones may grow into 
larger corporations.” If any indus- 
try is made up of a number of small 
entities, we in the Independent tele- 
phone field are certainly conspicuous. 
And we must admit that since 1920 
our importance in certain phases of 
the economic world has declined. 


Rural Telephone Situation 
Affected By Other Businesses 
Our rural situation has been af- 

fected particularly by the growth of 
other businesses — our competitors. 
Despite the low incomes of most of 
our subscribers, they are operating 
more than 31 million motor vehicles 
today. An automobile for every 
three families, is the boast in Minne- 
sota. 


Just because we lead the world in 
the number of telephones is no rea- 
son to be proud of the record of serv- 
ing one out of six families. Trucks 
used in agriculture haul 56 per cent 
of all live stock, 98 per cent of the 
nation’s milk supply and 90 per cent 
of our fruits and vegetables in some 
localities. Six million tons of live 
stock, worth a billion dollars, are 
hauled annually by trucks over our 
highways to 68 of the nation’s lead- 
ing markets, according to Chevrolet’s 
trucking surveys. 

Twenty-five per cent of our 7,000,- 
000 farms in the United States have 
tractors. Farm equipment prices 
have doubled in many instances, still 
manufacturers of this equipment 


have outstanding collection records 
nearing 98 per cent. 


An REA release states that in 
1935 “rural electrification was dead 
on its feet, bogged in sheer leth- 
argy.”” We must be careful that our 
business is not included in similar 
description. Since 1935, REA has 
connected 400,000 rural subscribers. 
Private power companies have added 
560,000 new patrons to their sys- 
tems. Radio has reached an 80 per 
cent saturation point. 


The Federal Land Bank district, 
comprising Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and North Dakota, sold 
3,606 farms during 1939 with an 
average down payment of 20 per 
cent, the balance being financed over 
20 years. Since 1934, less than 3 
per cent of the contracts in that dis- 
trict have been defaulted or cancelled. 
What is the most surprising, 85 per 
cent of the farms have been sold to 
people living within nine miles of 
those farms. 


Think of it! Millions of dollars 
spent for trucking, farm equipment, 
radio, electricity, and wealth enough 
right at home in our own back yards 
to reestablish farm investments and 
values, but our own farm business 
has gone to pot completely. Instead 
of being “head men carrying the 
trunks,” like the Two Black Crows, 
we've been left holding the pot! 


Some of our church people, mem- 
bers of the clergy included, seem to 
fear the future of the church. Noth- 
ing in world history has maintained 
its place of power as well as the 
church. Throughout chaos or revo- 
lution it has always weathered the 
storm and brought peace of mind and 
contentment in the end. 


So it is with our telephone busi- 
ness. It was established on a firm 
foundation by our pioneers. We 
have gone through a period of transi- 
tion since 1920. We have seen an 
important phase of our service grad- 
ually taken away from us. New 
equipment and construction methods 
are available but it takes a long time 
to make capital changes. 


Let’s Improve Our Telephone- 
Selling Procedures 

The way is open for new and 
greater achievement, but our selling 
procedures must be improved. In- 
stead of having spotted work done 
by a few Independent companies, 
let’s develop a program of education 
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on a national scale that can be ap- 
plied to large and small companies 
alike. Let’s build up a desire in the 
minds of the public for more tele- 
phone service. Let’s try to provide 
some additional personal services and 
not merely continue to connect one 
telephone with another. 


The farmer or the worker is look- 
ing for something real, something 
tangible, something he can put his 
hands on and feel or something that 
will bring cash to his pockets. On 
the other hand, he wants something 
that will make life easier for him, 
something that will fill his veins with 
pride, something to love and cherish 
with a touch of romanticism, or 
something that will arouse his emo- 
tions and give him a thrill. Can we 
sell telephone service in such a way 
as to reach the soul of our sub- 
scribers, give him something excit- 
ing and still retain its practicabil- 
ity? Maybe it’s far-fetched, but swe- 
cessful selling follows the creation of 
a desire. 

Our markets are the same as other 
business, and yet we find it difficult 
to sell a man a telephone because 
we think he is broke and can not 
afford it. Maybe we give up too 
easily, because it is apparent that 
other industries have grown in the 
same rural areas where we can’t 
maintain an even number of sub- 
scribers. Maybe we should carry on 
surveys and find out why Mr. Farmer 
spends his money for other things 
and doesn’t have a telephone. May- 
be the farmer himself can sound the 
chord that will bring back stations. 


We seem to need organization for 
selling our service just as much as 
we need it for protecting our invest- 
ments. Our national and state as- 
sociations have saved us thousands 
of dollars through various activities. 
They have aided us in receiving in- 
creased toll commissions. They have 
simplified accounting practices that 
have been proposed by regulating 
bodies. They have done scores of 
things to effect savings and to pro- 
tect our interests. We appreciate all 
these things, but isn’t it just as 
plausible that they can help us bring 
more revenues through sales? 


We have shown that income of the 
majority of our subscribers is very 
limited. Rates cannot be _ boosted 
continually. In aeronautical terms, 
there is a “ceiling’—and perhaps in 
some cases we have already reached 
that height. It has been said that 
we should provide service only to 
those persons who can afford to pay 
a rate sufficiently high to show a 
profit. This would defeat our pur- 
pose, and be inconsistent with our 
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efforts of having service available 
universally. 

We contend that our business is 
unique in that the greater the num- 
ber of subscribers the greater the 
unit cost of serving them. No mat- 
ter how true this axiom may be, the 
public cares little. In everything 
else they purchase—goods or service 

-the bigger the volume the cheaper 


the cost. Perhaps we can do the 
same in our business to a certain 
extent. 


We have two ready markets: first, 
extension service in the cities; and 
second, a recovery of farm stations 
through complete overhauling 
streamlining, if you please — using 
long-span construction and dial sys- 
tems over extended and larger 
rate or trade areas. 


base 


We hesitate now. Some of us even 
laugh at the thought of the idea. 
We’ve been burned once and we’re 
not going to get caught short again! 
But we must give thought, time and 
money toward rebuilding our rural 
business or we'll not reach the ulti- 
mate of telephone service. 

When you think of what other 
businesses are doing, don’t you feel 


the urge to do something yourself? 
Why are dollars paid out for all of 
the 


these other conveniences in 
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of their cutting power, 


This group of three diagonals is typical of the 
built-in stamina responsible for the super-perform- 


with ¢ 
ins ualatio m as well as wire 


tests at our risk. 


main they are just that—and not 
for telephone service? That is the 
question which must be answered by 
us and to our complete satisfaction 
before we can hope to make further 
progress. Perhaps we have taken 
too literally the oft-repeated state- 
ment that the telephone business has 
no competition, and we are content 
to provide service, when requested 
by our customers, with our good eye 
cocked in the direction of immediate 
return instead of toward the long- 
term advantage to both our custom- 
ers and ourselves. 


How Can We Promote 
Telephone-Selling Ideas? 

We all have pet ideas of how to 
get new business. Suppose we had 
a clearing house for them, perhaps 
in connection with our national as- 
sociation? That clearing house could 
gather, consider and analyze all these 
ideas. It could select the best ones 
and disseminate them throughout 
the nation. It could prepare adver- 
tising copy, furnish rewritten and 
appealing news items, distribute sell- 
ing campaign materials, hold sales 
instruction meetings, and generally 
educate the public about the four 
and one-half million Independent 
telephones. 


Hundreds of small companies are 
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not able to carry on sales campaigns. 
Their employes are not trained for 
anything except telephone’ work. 
Don’t forget what Mr. Cameron said 
about the importance of small busi- 
nesses. Perhaps in our case, if all 
of our small companies could com- 
pete against one another in similar 
new-station campaigns, we could 
make some progress. As it is, one 
company in Texas tries this scheme, 
another in Nebraska does something 
else, but the rest of us don’t know 
what works and what doesn’t and 
we go along experimenting at high 
costs—or more probably do nothing. 

Perhaps if a professional indus- 
trial engineer, or a recognized leader 
of some other industry were given 
the opportunity to scrutinize Inde- 
pendent telephony he could offer 
criticisms and suggestions that 





TELEPHONE FORM PRINTING 
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FORT WAYNE PRINTING COMPANY 


* FORT WAYNE INDIANA * 


POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. Christiansen Co., Pheips, Wis.— 
mS 8. White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt- treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolls, Minn.—Northern White— Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








would enlighten us and make us re- 
alize that our best bet for increased 
revenues today is through coordi- 
nated, planned nation-wide selling in 
competition with other 

Until such time as we initiate pro- 
cedures which will result in people 
wanting telephone service greatly 
enough to compare its cost with the 
costs of all other modern conveni- 
ences, we must resign ourselves to 
a static situation. That, of course, 
means a continuation of our retro- 
gression. 

Look at what other associations 
are accomplishing through coopera- 
tion with their manufacturers. The 
American Trucking Association has 
prepared material, sponsored driv- 
ing contests, and has persuaded In- 
ternational Truck and Freuhauf 
trailers to run magazine ads. Look 
at what the REA does for the power 
cooperatives to encourage new con- 
nections and sales among their pa- 
trons. We all know the resulting 
gain in passenger service through 
the activities of the Association of 
Railroads. Possibly we can assure 
the aid of our own manufacturers by 
showing them that we are interested 
in anything they can suggest to help 
sell telephones. 

It’s a challenge! Are we going to 
continue as a part of the problem 
or are we going to become a part of 
the solution? 


businesses. 


—- + 


Pennsylvania Association to 
Hold Three-Day Convention 
The annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation will be a three-day meeting in- 
stead of two days as previously an- 
nounced. The convention will be held 
May 16, 17 and 18, at the Yorktowne 


Hotel, York. 






OR absolute se- 
curity, economy 
and all-around de- 
pendability, 
on PAINE Spring 
Wing Toggle Bolts, 
for all anchorage 
problems in hollow 
material. Slip 
through the small- 
< est hole and open 
in a minimum space. Equal gripping and 
holding strength on both wings—will not 
tear loose from anchorage. 
Toggle head is attached to the screw by 
a trunion nut to provide wider working tolerance 
and cut down stock requirements. 


THE PAINE co. 2947 ay Pe 


Chica 
New York Warehou 48 Warren St. 








THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL 
COMPANY 


Appraisals @ Continuous Property 
Records @ Original Cost, Depreci- 
ation, and Rate Studies 


CHICAGO @ MILWAUKEE @ NEW YORK 








Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Telephone Accountants 
Accounting Forms for All Classes Telephone 
Companies 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH and BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











SLOAN & COOK 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 se — STREET 


Appraisale—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 

















Branch Offices in “Principal Cities 


DISTILLED WATER 


Investigations 
Is necessary for perfect tele- : 
phone service made for 2 cents _—~ 
a gallon by 2 f 
PEERLESS STILLS | 
Used by State and Government 
Your Inquiries Welcomed | 


SPARTA Manufacturing Co. ~ 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 


J. W. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 


Telephone Engineering 
gy a 8u — =F 
raisale— cial 


5 +e Investigations 
1510 Lincein Bank Tewer Fort Wayne, Indiana 











J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financia! Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 


8324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 
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Classified Section 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





. 

RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 
Western Elec. No, 1200 floor type 60 line 

capacity magneto Swbd. equipped with 

50 Bulls-eye line drops and jacks & 5 

single supervision double ringing cord 

Ckts. with Trans. Batt. Cut-off (wired 

for 15 CkKts.) complete with Suspended 

Type Trans, Head Band Rec. Night Bell, 

Hand Gen. etc. and 10 feet line cable “@ $150.00 
Kellogg 50 line capacity floor type mag- 

neto Swbhd. equipped with 50 Bdg. self 

restoring line drops and jacks. 10 Double 

ringing single supervision cord Ckts 

complete with Suspended type Trans 

Opr. Head Band Rec. Hand Gen. night 

Bell etc Complete and 10 feet line 

cable % $175.00 
Western Elec. No, 20 desk stand with No 

240 external post connection 3-bar 1000- 

1600 or 2500 ohm ringer signal set @ 8.50 
Kellogg Latest Pony type No. 2800 4-bar 

1000-1600 or 2500 ohm ringer compacts 


a $9.25, lots of 10 @. 8.75 
Western Elec. No. 46 Central Batt. Ind 
Coils @ 50c. No, 20 4% 35 


Am. Elec. No. 696 Pony type 4-bar 1000- 
1600 or 2500 ohm ringer inside connec- 
tion compacts with Kellogg Trans & 
Rec. & Short Arm 4% $7.00. Lots of 10 
1 6.50 
REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT (CO. 
1934 West 2Ist st. 
Chicago, Ul. 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED Executive type telephone 
plant man with broad experience in super- 
vision of large plant operation; one who 
is thoroughly versed in all phases of tele- 
phone plant work and capable of taking 
omplete charge of plant department op- 
eration of large sized Independent com- 
pany. Give complete details as to qualifi- 
cations and experience and attach small 
photograph. Write No. 8904, care of 
TELEPHONY. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED: Telephone 
plant man with broad experience in su- 
pervision and maintenance of magneto 
and common battery exchanges, desires 
to make change around May first. Un- 
derstands plant engineering, construc- 
tion and cost estimating. Age forty, 
sober, healthy, ambitious and energetic 
Now employed as Division Manager by 


large Ohio operating company. Will 
go anywhere. Excellent recommenda- 
tions. Address No. 8919, care of 


TELEPHONY 


COMPETENT MANAGER—Engineer 
experienced in all branches, desires per- 
manent employment. Will furnish best 
of references and get results. Salary 
moderate Address No. 8918, care of 
TELEPHONY 


POSITION WANTED: Manager of 
telephone company in Wisconsin. Expe- 
rienced in all branches of exchange oper- 
ation Steadily employed Write No 
8916, care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED: Man twenty- 
four years old, unmarried, wants posi- 
tion with telephone company as _ trouble- 
man, wire chief, etc.; over four years’ 
experience with magneto and automatic 
exchanges \t present am local manager 
of automatic exchange. References, pres- 
ent employer. Write No. 8911, care of 
TELEPHONY 








RECONDITIONED 
MATERIAL FOR W.E. CO. 
NO. 1 TYPE SWITCHBOARD 


W.E. Co. No. 193 jacks on D-19561 mtg. 

W.E. Co. No. 193 jacks on No. 122 mtg. 

W.E. Co. No. 12 lamp sockets on No. 122 mtg. 
W.E. Co. line relays 101-B—cutoff 40-A 

W.E. Co. line relays 101-B—cutoff 111-A 


Write for prices. 


| BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 




















COMMISSION RULINGS 
AND HEARINGS 


(Continued from page 29) 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

March 25: Ohio Central Telephone 
Corp. authorized to file the following 
tariff for its new common battery 
service at Johnstown: 

Business independent line, $4.75; 
business two-party, $4.25; business 
rural, $3.75; residence independent 
line, $3.00; residence five-party, $2.25; 
residence rural, $2.25, and a discount 
of 25 cents per month. 

March 25: Pleading that its action 
had been taken by inadvertence, the 
Stillwater Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
of Covington filed petition requesting 
approval of its making and issuing in 
February, 1939, a note secured by a 
first mortgage upon its real estate bear- 
ing interest at 6 per cent per annum, 
and repayable at the rate of $35.00 per 
month. The note was issued to pro- 
cure a loan of $3,500 to purchase and 
install a new switchboard. 

With a disclaimer of any binder as 
to the future capitalization of such 
plant extensions, the commission 
adopted an order approving the ac- 
tion. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

March 27: Bangor Telephone Co. 
authorized to increase its rates by 
an amount of $2,418 a year to 
cover increased costs resulting from 
metallicizing its lines to eliminate 
interference from rural electric co- 
operative lines. The new rates, to 
become effective on the next billing 
date, provide net monthly charges of 
$2.00 for one-party business, $1.75 
for one-party residence and two-party 
business, $1.60 for two-party resi- 
dence, $1.50 for four-party residence 
and $1.65 for rural service. 

March 27: Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. authorized to extend its lines to 
section 8 in Amnicon town, Douglas 
county to serve one subscriber; to sec- 
tion 16, Ixonia town, Jefferson county; 
to Newark to serve one subscriber in 
section 36 and to a subscriber in sec- 
tion 15, Pleasant Prairie. 

March 27: The Twelve Corners & 
Mackville Telephone Co., serving 200 
rural subscribers with 28 miles of line 
north of Appleton and receiving ex- 
change service from the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co., authorized to _ issue 
$10,000 par value of common stock. 

March 27: Gilmanton-Dover Far- 
mers’ Telephone Co. filed application 
for authority to issue $6,000 of prom- 
issory notes. 

March 27: Boscobel Telephone Co. 
filed application requesting authority 
to issue $15,000 in 4.5 per cent notes. 

April 9: Hearing in Madison on ap- 
plication of Dodge County Telephone 
Co. to extend its lines in section 25, 
town of Oak Creek, Dodge county to 
serve Elmer Jacobs. The hearing is 
necessary because of an objection filed 
by the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 

April 9: Hearing in Madison on al- 
leged refusal of Black Earth Tele- 
phone Co. to extend service to Arthur 
Howard, H. G. Bennett and Kar! Schu- 
mann. Postponed from March 29. 

April 16: Hearing in Madison on ap- 
plication of Poplar Rural Telephone 
Co. for authority to dissolve. 


TELEPHONY 
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LQUIPMENT 


HAS PROVED 
ITS WORTH 
FOR 


2) 


THE 


NORTH ELECTRIC 
MEG. CO. 


GALION - OUIO 











AGAIN IN 1939! 
For FIVE Straight Years 
MORE Heavy-Duty Internationals 


were bought than 
ANY OTHER TWO MAKES COMBINED 





R. L. Polk & Co. 


nternational Truck sizes range 
from Light Delivery units up to 
powerful Six-Whe olor . Diesel- 
powered models in 12,000-to 
42,000-ib. carrying capacities. 


| ia Gee 


This Internatio yng ck is he 2 to 3-ton n Model D-40 equipped 
with a aa ial lin construction body a 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 








XUM 


